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“Pestalozzi in Stans” was painted by the Swiss artist, Konrad 
Grob in 1879. The picture represents Pestalozzi caring for war 
orphans in a deserted convent in Stans, Switzerland, in 1799 
(see page 8). 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) was born in Zurich. His 
father died when Johann was five years old. Brought up by his 
mother and a devoted servant, he led a sheltered life. He had 
a sensitive nature and early resolved to do all he could to re- 
lieve the poor. 


The project at Stans lasted only six months. Then the military 
authorities took over the building for a hospital. In spite of 
the very unfavorable conditions, Pestalozzi achieved remarkable 
success in the progress of the children. 


Pestalozzi’s business ventures were quite unsuccessful. But as an 
educator, he was a pioneer reformer of prophetic Christian 
faith whose influence has continued through the years. (Cover 
photograph by courtesy, Pestalozzi Foundation.) 


On the opposite page is shown the inscription on the inside of 
the Memorial Arch in Valley Forge Memorial Park. This me- 
morial was dedicated to those soldiers who died at this camp- 
ing ground during the winter of 1777-1778. (Photo from I. 
Armstrong Roberts.) 
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PHOTO FROM THE AUTHOR 


A WOMAN lay desperately ill not long ago in 
an Arkansas town. She had just given birth to 
a baby in their little shack. A streak of misfor- 
tunes had left the family destitute. 

Offhand, you might think that the case would 
be reported to some of the half dozen agencies 
who look after the needy. But it was to the 
Philathea Class of the First Methodist Church, 
taught by Mrs. George P. Walker, to whom the 
appeal came. 

Hurriedly, the women of the class left their 
own families and home duties and went to the 
sick woman’s bedside. They rushed her to the 
hospital. They fed and bathed the children. They 
bought gowns and personal items for the woman, 
clothing for the children. They paid a big por- 
tion of the hospital bill. They saw that the 
children were cared for until the mother was 
well. 

They saved a life! 

“If this mother hadn’t gotten to the hospital 
tonight,” the doctors said, “she would have died.” 

This is an example of the many things which 
members of the Philathea Class and their teacher 
are accomplishing. 
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By Corinne Hodges 


In Forrest City, Arkansas, Mrs. George P. Walker, 
teacher of the Philathea Class at First Methodist 
Church, “is recognized as the foremost authority 
on the United Nations.” The photo at the left 
shows Mrs. Walker putting the finishing touches 
on the United Nations flag which she presented to 
the Public Library. The author is a resident of 
Forrest City, Arkansas. 


“Tt’s fine to sit in a class and listen to a Bible 
lesson,” says Mrs. Walker. “But that isn’t enough! 
As Christians we need to be doing something for 
Christ all the time.” 

Her class is truly a group of “doers of the Word,” 
and no one is a bigger “doer” than Mrs. Walker. 
A vital, vibrant person, Mrs. Walker long has 
practiced her teachings. 

You might think that anyone past 70 would 
want to sit down and take it easy. But not Mrs. 
Walker! Her interests extend from her own home 
where her six children (she had eight) and their 
families gather often, to the farthest corners of 
the world. In Forrest City, Arkansas, she is recog- 
nized as the foremost authority on the United 
Nations. 

Mrs. Walker is straight as an arrow, and tall, 
with white hair, but a young face and eyes which 
are bright with an eagerness for life, for action. 
And there’s nothing mealy-mouthed about Mrs. 
Walker. She’ll speak her convictions any time, 
anywhere. 

Actually, she’s a woman trail blazer in the 
twentieth century, and has a long line of “firsts” 
to her credit. She was the first woman in the 








Helena Methodist District (now the Forrest City 
District) to serve as general superintendent of a 
Sunday school, an office she held for six years. She 
was the first woman in Arkansas to serve on a 
grand jury, and the first in Forrest City to give a 
program on Alcoholics Anonymous. Since then, 
much support has been given this group, which 
has organized an active chapter in Forrest City. 

Her keen interest in another new field, geron- 
tology, the science of aging, has made her a leader 
in conserving the talents of older adults for the 
church and community. 

To The Methodist Church, Mrs. Walker has 
given years of devoted service. For thirty years, 
she sang in the choir; for thirty years, she has 
taught a Sunday school class, in addition to the 
six years she was superintendent. 

She was president of the School Improvement 
Association, a forerunner of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. For three times, she was president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
she has served twice as president of the Cosmos 
Club, one of the oldest federated groups in the 
state. She also served as head of the St. Francis 
County Federation, composed of eleven federated 
clubs. 

Mrs. Walker was one of a group of Forrest 
City citizens who met with the governor to pro- 
test establishment of a race track in St. Francis 
County, and at the meeting, she was nominated 
as a member of the State Racing Commission. 

This energetic leader and teacher was instru- 
mental in having the Cosmos Club sponsor the 
“Listening Hour” to foster music appreciation 
among children. 

Mrs. Walker is so full of the joy of living and 
doing for others that it’s a treat to be in her class. 
“There’s something contagious about the class. 
We just never want to miss!” said Mrs. Hammond 
Dooley, one of the members. 

Mrs. Walker emphasizes two major phases in 
teaching: (1) extensive preparation of the les- 
son, and (2) projects to carry out the “doing” 
part of Sunday school work. 

“When Sunday afternoon rolls around, I begin 
on next Sunday’s lesson,” Mrs. Walker says. 
“First, of course, I begin with the lesson text 
from the Bible. I mull this thoroughly in my 
mind, so that I develop an awareness of anything 
that I see or hear during the week that will have 
a bearing on the lesson. 

“For instance, I watch the papers for happen- 
ings that would touch on the lesson, and I keep 
a ‘listening ear’ for anything that is said which 
ri in any way, be beneficial to discuss on Sun- 

ay.” 

Even though she has taught a class for thirty 
years, Mrs. Walker spends hours and hours in 
studying each week. 

“Of great help, I find, is The Interpreter’s 
Bible,” Mrs. Walker said. “This is deep and 
thought-provoking. At all times, I have ApuLT 


TEACHER, Adult Student, and Wesley Quarterly. 
All of these are of inestimable value.” Through- 
out the years, Mrs. Walker has taken countless 
Bible courses and training classes. 

And as for prayer, “It is limitless in its power,” 
she says. 

On Sunday morning, the class president opens 
with a prayer for guidance, and Mrs. Walker be- 
gins the lesson. “Of utmost importance is the 
background for the lesson,” Mrs. Walker points 
out. “This should include pertinent remarks about 
the country, the political situation of that day, and 
the clarification of words and phrases that may 
have several meanings.” 

At the end of each class period, there are ques- 
tions and answers. 

“These discussions add zest to our class,” said 
Mrs. Walker, “and we get many helpful ideas 
from the members.” 

Except in an emergency, no business is dis- 
cussed on Sunday morning. That is reserved for 
the monthly meetings at potluck suppers. “We 
have a rip-roaring good time at these meetings, 
planning what we can do for other folks,” Mrs. 
Walker says. 

That is when the projects are planned. “We 
always have one, often several, going on,” this 
energetic teacher explained. 

Each month, the class sends five dollars to the 
State Sanatorium at Booneville for the purchase 
of stamps, needles, pins, and similar articles for 
the patients there. 

Class members have paid rent on houses in 
cases where the families were down and out. They 
buy food and clothing throughout the year for 
the needy. Sometimes it is a cash gift to the desti- 
tute. When death or sickness comes, the class is 
ready to help, not only with “things,” but with that 
personal touch that says, “We care.” 

“We don’t fiddle around with giving pie suppers 
and having bake sales,” said Mrs. Walker. “The 
heart of giving is to give of our own. We find that 
it works much better.” 

The newest project—and what high enthusiasm 
there is over it—is iooking after the older adults 
of the church. 

“You can’t imagine what a wonderful time we’re 
having!” said Mrs. V. O. Turner, one of the mem- 
bers. 

It all started when Mrs. Walker attended the 
1951 assembly of older people held at Hendrix 
College where the average age was 71 plus. Her 
interest in the welfare of older people was aug- 
mented there, and it was a happy day for her when 
the class took it on as a project. 

Names of the Methodist older adults are drawn 
every two or three months as sunshine friends. 
Each member, then, “looks after” the sunshine 
friend in many different ways—by telephoning, 
sending a card, dropping by for a visit, taking the 
friend for a ride, or any other thoughtful courtesy. 
Too, the older adults are encouraged to continue 
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any hobbies or talents which they have, for their 
handwork is needed by the church for hospitals, 
missionaries, and orphanages. 

Parties, given during the year by the Philatheas 
for the older adults, are events to which both class 
and guests look forward. 

With so many church and civic activities, it 
would seem that Mrs. Walker would not have time 
for “grandmotherly tasks.” But strangely, in the 
way that busy women find extra hours, Mrs. 
Walker always has time to make a Pilgrim hat, 
wings and a halo for the “littlest angel,” or a 
queen’s crown. She whips up birthday cakes for 
the grandchildren; attends their recitals; or keeps 
them for a few days if their parents have to be 
away. 

Mrs. Walker recalls that two of her richest 
years were spent in the Rawlinson community 
southeast of Forrest City. Between the visits of 


the twice-a-month preacher, Mrs. Walker built up 
a thriving Sunday school. Soon, she found that the 
folks wanted church at night, too. Mrs. Walker led 
the singing, read the Bible, and had prayers. From 
miles around, folks came. 

“While I was there, I did just about everything 
except perform a marriage ceremony,” she said. 

There was the time that a man came and stood 
sorrowfully at the door. “My baby,” he said 
hoarsely, “is dead. I tried everywhere, but I can’t 
find a preacher.” He paused, as if grief had closed 
his lips. After awhile, he choked, “I just can’t put 
my baby away without a funeral—Mrs. Walker, 
would you preach my baby’s funeral?” 

And, of course, Mrs. Walker did. 

No wonder that this Methodist Sunday school 
teacher, who has given so liberally of herself to 
home and church and fellow men, was chosen as 
Arkansas Mother of 1952! 


Life Through Christ 


The Intent of Paul’s Letter to the Romans 


By Kendrick Grobel 


A more adequate interpretation of the Letter to 
the Romans is the aim of this article (see Adult 
Bible Course, pages 20-35). The author is profes- 
sor of biblical theology, Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion. 


THE real importance of Romans to the Church 
in all ages is that it is both the first and, to this 
day, the profoundest attempt of any Christian to 
set down in words what Christ means to the 
believer. The Gospels were all still unwritten. But 
even if they had been written and widely pub- 
lished, the probing questions and searching an- 
swers of Romans would still have been necessary; 
for the Gospels try to set forth who Jesus was, 
how he spoke, what he said, how he acted and 
died, and to identify him as the Christ or the 
Christ-designate. 

But both before and after the writing of the 
Gospels there remains the question: What of it? 
—What is Christ to me? Why and how am I a 
Christian (a Christ-man)? How am I his? How 
can I know and feel and be sure that he lived and 
died for me? Each of Paul’s letters touches upon 
these questions, but most of them do so only in 
flashing footnotes, so to say, to everyday practical 
questions. 

Romans, however, is unique among the letters 
of Paul: it is the only one that he wrote to a 
church that he did not already know personally. 
He is introducing himself in it to a still unknown 
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congregation, preparing the ground for his first 
visit to them. Introducing himself? Yes, but he 
himself, is unimportant; what he is really introduc- 
ing is the one thing about himself that is im- 
portant, all-important: his message. For it he 
wants their confidence. He will be able to “reap 
some harvest” (1:13) for Christ among them and 
their neighbors only if he has their backing—that 
is, if they recognize his message as the legitimate 
Christian message to which they themselves had 
been won. So, more carefully and more con- 
nectedly than in any other of his letters, Paul sets 
forth what the Gospel is to him, confident that 
they will rejoice in it and welcome him as one of 
that New People of God into which Christ has 
also gathered them. 

We may say by anticipation that Christ to Paul 
is the bestower of that which man ultimately and 
most deeply desires. But before we can even begin 
to understand his presentation of the meaning of 
Christ, we must first see what his terminology is 
for that which man ultimately and most deeply 
desires. What does he call it? 

Most simply, Paul calls it Life. When Paul 
speaks of the significance of the Law, God’s great- 
est gift to men prior to Christ, he says it promised 
men “life.” The Law was given in order to give 
them life (7:10). Likewise when he speaks of the 
meaning of the Spirit, one of the very greatest 
gifts made through Christ, he says it means “life” 
(8:6). Could Paul possibly have found a more 








fundamental common denominator for the most 
universal, the deepest human desire? Scarcely. 
But he also relentlessly uncovers the universal 
(but carefully hidden) fear of man that the life 
he is now living is not the real thing, but some 
spurious imitation of what true life would be. A 
life in weakness, sickness, strife, contradiction, 
failure, self-reproach, sin—a life, particularly, that 
is bounded by inevitable death—is that the Life 
man yearns for, or does it better deserve the 
name of death? So man, though “living,” still cries 
out to God for Life. 

Nevertheless, though life is for Paul the essence 
of what man at bottom is after, he more frequently 


uses other words to represent it: for instance 


“peace,” “salvation,” “redemption,” “freedom.” 


When Paul says “peace,” he is using the Greek 
word eirene (compare Irene = Peace!), but is 
undoubtedly feeling behind it the richer Hebrew 
word shalom. If we must translate this Hebrew 
word by a single English word, the best we can 
do is the word “peace.” But in Hebrew it is the 
quintessence of all that is desirable: health (which 
only the living can have!), wealth, security, 
serenity, success, happiness, blessedness, salva- 
tion (see 1:7; 2:10; 3:17; 5:1; 8;6; 10:15 KJ. 
14:17, 19; 15:13, 33). 

Where our translations let Paul say “salvation,” 
he may still have had this same rich Hebrew 
word in mind, though he wrote the Greek word 
soteria; to him and his readers that could easily 
suggest a limited portion of the meaning of shalom 
because anyone would connect soteria with soter, 
savior (Latin Salvator). That is, a savior saves 
from ... from sickness, death, sin. Rescue from 

. is the first association, but salvation is also 
rescue to... to health, life, forgiveness (see 1:16; 
10:10; 11:11; 13:11). 

Redemption (3:24; 8:23) is also primarily re- 
lease from that which binds us. But it, too, is re- 
lease to all that shalom means, particularly life. 
Freedom or liberty (8:21) is also freedom from 
. .. from all that keeps us in bondage and pre- 
vents our so-called life from being the true Life 
we most deeply desire; but just for that reason 
it is also freedom for that life which we have been 
prevented (or have prevented ourselves!) from 
achieving. Thus, close behind every one of these 
terms, all of which are things. for which man 
yearns, lies the one thing man is consciously or 
unconsciously after: genuine, lasting Life. 


But WE HAVE LEFT to the last Paul’s most char- 
acteristic and most misunderstood term for that 
which man is ultimately after: righteousness. Let 
us approach it indirectly by a parable. The stu- 
dent desires to succeed in a course; he desires 
to “pass” it. To do so, he must get a grade of 
at least C or D—it is the inescapable, absolute 
condition for achieving his goal. So he works for 
a “grade” and identifies the condition for attaining 
his goal with the goal itself. He makes it: “I got 


my C (or D)!” An outsider might well exclaim, 
“What, all that effort for a little blot of ink in 
the dean’s office? Was that all you were after?” 
“No, of course not. Passing the course was what 
I was after—and as you see, I got my C!” In 
doing the one he had done both. 

Paul does the same thing. Salvation (to life, 
remember!) is the goal; righteousness is the abso- 
lute condition for attaining it. He, too, identifies 
the condition with the goal: in attaining the con- 
dition you have reached the goal. 

But “righteousness’—what a queer term to 
use for the condition to so vastly important a 
goal! Isn’t my salvation entirely up to me, then? 
For isn’t the amount of righteousness (or un- 
righteousness) I may have entirely up to me? 
How, then, can Paul constantly insist that salva- 
tion (conditioned by righteousness) can only 
come from God? 

The difficulty lies in the term “righteousness” 
itself. It is ambiguous in Hebrew, Greek, and 
English. In the everyday use of the word—which 
to most people is its sole meaning—righteousness 
is the relative uprightness or rectitude which a 
man has as his degree of rightness measured 
against some recognized norm. To the Old and 
New Testament writers that norm is always the 
will of God. But to Judaism the will of God has 
been revealed once for all in the Law. Therefore, 
for the Jew the measure of a man’s uprightness 
is the degree of his observance of the Law. In 
Jewish theory, a man might conceivably really 
keep the Law—all of it all the time. 

But, even in Judaism, the most utterly upright 
man would not yet be righteous, would not yet 
have righteousness. For here enters the other 
meaning of righteousness. However upright he 
may be, a man becomes righteous only when God 
as Judge decrees him to be so! In a human trial a 
man may be guilty all along, but he is not “held 
guilty” until the court condemns him. Likewise he 
may be innocent, but his innocence does not 
“stand” until the court acquits him. “Condemna- 
tion” or “acquittal” is his resultant standing 
before the court—and nothing else. Righteousness 
is the (favorable) standing a man has before God 
the Judge when God has judged him to be right- 
eous. God’s judicial decision: “Righteous!” means: 
“This man is right with me—he is as I would 
have him be.” Righteousness is acceptance with 
God, acceptance by God. It is no quality of the 
man himself (as uprightness, on the contrary, is) 
but a relationship between God and him estab- 
lished by God’s own decree. It exists only in God’s 
eyes. Only?—where else in heaven or earth does 
it matter whether it exists or not? 

To sum up: uprightness is an ethical-legal 
quality a man may have (or lack) as his own. 
Righteousness is a judicial standing which no man 
can have as his own; it can only be accorded (or 
withheld) by the sovereign fiat of God. But right- 
eousness is the condition to the goal: salvation. 


b) 








And Paul, as we have seen, identifies condition 
and goal. When righteousness is accorded to a 
person, so is salvation. And salvation is nothing 
less than genuine, abiding Life which is the 
hunger behind all man’s hungers. Paul’s obses- 
sion with getting God’s decree of “Righteous!” 
is really obsession with that ultimate, though 
usually unrecognized, human quest for Life that 
neither deceives nor perishes. 


Now WE CAN TURN to Romans with some hope 
of understanding Paul’s answer to the ultimate 
question of the Christian: What does Christ 
mean to the believer? 

The theme of the whole book is set down in 
1:16-17. Christians have a “gospel,” a “good 
news”; its content is “Christ.” They “have” it 
because it was brought to them, and having joy- 
fully accepted it themselves, they “have” it as an 
obligation to pass it on to others. No other “news” 
could be half so important; for the significance 
of this news is that it is God’s own “power for 
salvation” (and “salvation,” remember, is rescue 
to true Life!). It is for all men, but it can be 
effective only to those who “have faith” in it. To 
all such men, however, it is effective: “to every- 
one who has faith.” 

How can God save through it? By the fact 
that “in it the righteousness of God [= God’s 
judicial decree, “Thou art righteous, right, with 
me!”] is revealed [let loose, made effective] 
through faith [in Christ] for [men who have such] 
faith.” And what is the connection between that 
decree of “Righteous!” and Life? It is already 
given in Jewish Scripture (Habakkuk 2:4): “He 
who through faith is righteous shall live.” In other 
words, man’s yearning for “righteousness” and his 
yearning for Life are (hiddenly) identical: only 
through the former can he have the latter. 

But is the saving “news” of the gospel really 
necessary? Aren’t there men who are so upright 
that God cannot do otherwise than stamp them 
“Righteous!”? Paul’s thundering “No!” fills the 
section 1:18 through 3:20. No man, whether Gen- 
tile (“Greek”) or Jew, is really upright. When it 
comes to ultimate defense before God, “every 
mouth” will be “stopped,” will have nothing worth 
saying in its defense. Consequently—apart from 
the gospel—‘no human being will be justified 
[= pronounced righteous] in his [God’s] sight 
by works of the law [which he has accomplished ]” 
(3: 19-20). 

Is there no hope for man, then? By his own 
efforts through the Law, no. But—good news, 
in truth!—there is hope by another road: the 
hope Paul had announced in 1:16-17. To that hope 
he returns at 3:21 and expands it. Let us para- 
phrase it in order to understand it: 


“But now (since Christ) apart from the Law a 
righteousness from God has come into operation. 
It is the ‘righteousness’ attested by the Law and the 
Prophets, but this is a righteousness (that comes) 
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from God through faith in Jesus Christ (and it per- 
tains) to all who have that faith. For there is no 
difference (between the latter and all other men): 
they all have sinned and (hence) lack the approval 
of God. But they (who have faith in Christ) are 
rightwised (= pronounced righteous) by his grace 
as an outright gift through the emancipation that is in 
Christ Jesus. God presented him in his death as a 
means of obtaining mercy through faith. (God did 
this) in order to demonstrate his rightwising power 
by exercising his restraint in passing over previously 
committed sins and to demonstrate his rightwising 
power at this present moment—i.e., in order (to show 
himself) to be the Righteous One (= the Judge) and 
to be the Rightwiser of him who exists by faith in 
Jesus.” 


THE WHOLE CHAIN, righteousness—salvation— 
Life, comes, and can come, only as a sheer gift 
from God. That gift God offers in Christ—“He 
presented him.” To reject Christ is to reject the 
only hope of true Life. To accept Christ as the 
divine gift given for me is to accept as a gift what 
is to be had in no other way: righteousness, salva- 
tion, and Life. That is what Christ means! 

Chapter 4 is an argument that the Old Testa- 
ment itself foreshadows this insight, particularly 
in the case of Abraham’s faith. 

But to the Jewish mind of the time, even to the 
converted Jew, righteousness as God’s verdict be- 
longed to the future only, to the Last Judgment 
that is to come after the resurrection of all the 
dead. How, then, can Paul speak of it as an al- 
ready present reality? Paul’s answer is chapters 
5 through 8. 

Chapter 5 answers: because there has been a 
new Adam—mankind was once founded by Adam 
to transgression, sin, and death; but now we have 
the possibility of living by a new Adam who has 
founded a new mankind upon the gift of right- 
eousness. 

Chapter 6 tells us that though our final resurrec- 
tion at the End of Days is still future, we have 
already shared Christ’s fate of dying and rising— 
we have died to the old tyranny of sin and risen 
with him to a new life, a life in which every one 
of our members is offered to God to serve him. 
Christ means life for us out of death! 

Chapter 7 says that the Law seemed to offer 
the same thing: Life, but looking backward, we 
see that its real purpose was to reveal to us that 
nothing can give us real Life but the act of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

Chapter 8 tells us that Christ has already set us 
free; the Spirit is the proof of it. The Spirit within 
us crying “Father!” proves that now we are really 
children of God. But the Spirit is the first-fruit 
of the Age to Come. The full fruitage of that Age 
is still hope, still future, but its future power is 
already working backward into our present ex- 
istence, freeing us from sin and death. Nothing 
whatever “will be able to separate us from the 
love of God [which was and is revealed] in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 








Chapter 8 is the high point of the letter. Chap- 
ters 9 through 11 stand by themselves, dealing 
with the painful question: What of the Jews? 
Why have the Chosen People, by and large, ex- 
cluded themselves from this new Life through 
Christ? Paul’s answer is that it is the purpose of 
God that they should temporarily do so in order 
to give the Gentiles a chance, but eventually they, 
too, will be included. 

Chapters 12 through 15 constitute the section 
of practical exhortation with which Paul custo- 
marily closes his letters, pointing out the impli- 
cations of life in Christ. The only thing surprising 
about this section is that it is longer than usual. 

Chapter 16 is mostly personal greeting. It prob- 





Discussion Methods, by J. V. Garland; The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1951. 376 pages. 
$3.00. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


There are many ways to organize discussions, 
and anyone who leads a group needs to know 
about them. 

This book should prove quite usable to church- 
school teachers and discussion leaders because, 
while it is designed as a textbook for college study, 
it is so organized that one who wishes to get a 
general picture of the various types of discussion 
can read the introductory paragraphs in each part 
of the book. Following these introductions, Gar- 
land gives examples of discussions of the type 
being described, so that one can study as thor- 
oughly and as critically as he wishes. 

For example, Part I of the book is entitled 
“Informal Discussion.” Chapter I is “The Informal 
Group Discussion.” After explaining what it is, 
how it operates, what it seeks to do, and what 
the leader must do, Garland gives two examples 
of complete group discussion: one on “Sex Edu- 
cation,” the other on “What About Our Movies?” 
There are a number of good practical pointers 
on informal discussion which should make a 
church-school class more vital. 

The second chapter on informal group discus- 
sion concerns “The Committee Discussion and 
Hearing.” Although most church-school classes 
will probably not be having hearings—those are 
largely confined to Congressional committees— 
there is hardly a group which does not have a com- 
mittee for some purpose some time. 

In Part II, “Formal Discussion,” Garland ex- 
plains the panel, the colloquy, the open forum, 
the symposium, and the debate. Most of these, 
with the possible exception of the debate, can be 
used in church-school classes. 

After a section on “Radio Discussion” and one 
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ably was not an original part of this letter and 
may very well have been addressed to some 
other church than Rome. But there is no com- 
pelling reason to think that Paul himself was not 
its author, whenever it may have been written, 
or to whom. 

What Romans means to the Christian believer 
is this: Jesus’ life-death-and-resurrection is not 
a dead fact of dead history but the living Reality 
by which, and by which alone, you may have and 
do have that for which you ultimately yearn: true, 
satisfying, and abiding Life. In this Reality which 
is Christ, God beseeches: Give up all your pitiful 
self-reliance and accept as a gift what you can 
gain in no other way! 





on “Methods in Combination,” Garland gives a 
brief but helpful discussion on “Sociodrama and 
Group Dynamics.” 

The appendices give some hints to forum leaders 
and some additional discussion methods. Among 
these is “The Film Forum,” which many church- 
school workers will find useful. 

This book should be a good addition to the 
church-school library. 
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Freedom a Necessity 


WE must have freedom of speech for all, or 
we will in the long run have it for none but the 
cringing and the craven .. . The right to speak 
on matters of public concern must be wholly free 
or eventually it will be wholly lost.—Justice 
Hugo L. Black. 
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It is the business of the future to be dangerous. 


—Alfred North Whitehead. 
7 + oa 
Death in the Dictionary 


UNREFLECTING PERSONS are often inclined to 
suppose that the definition of any word is fixed 
by the dictionary, but this, as has already been 
hinted, is an illusion. “There is death in the 
dictionary,” said Lowell. Definitions are fixed by 
usage, and meanings by usage and context. Dic- 
tionaries follow usage; they do not decide or lead 
it. If there were no dictionaries (and many of 
the cultivated people whose preferences deter- 
mine usage never consult one), meanings would 
be unchanged. But though dictionaries do not 
settle meanings, they act as anchors or stablizers 
in restricting changes in meaning.—From Applied 
Semantics, by Joseph G. Brin, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1951. 








A Great Teacher 
You Should Know 


By B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This is the first of three articles on the pioneer 
Swiss educator Pestalozzi. The author is a staff 
member, Department of Leadership, General 
Board of Education. 


Do YOU know Johann H. Pestalozzi? He is an- 
other John that every Methodist should know. 
Most Methodists know something of John Wes- 
ley and perhaps even something about John 
Knox and John Calvin and many other Johns 
of ancient and modern history. But do you know 
Johann Pestalozzi? 

If you teach an adult class, you certainly should 
know him. If you have any part in the Christian 
education program of your church, you should 
know him well. If you are a minister, you will 
enjoy increasing your knowledge of this man 
who has often been called “one of the greatest 
teachers of them all.” 

In this article and in the two which will follow, 
your thoughts are to be directed to a study of the 
man and the educator, Pestalozzi. Each of us 
should know more about his life and his challeng- 
ing philosophy of education. Surely we should be 
acquainted with his methods of education, since 
all of these are very important for present-day 
teaching. 

The time has come that those of us working in 
the church should be better grounded in our edu- 
cational philosophy and method. Educators out- 
side of the church have been more concerned 
sometimes with tracing the rise of modern educa- 
tional practices and methods than have church- 
school teachers and workers. 

Five years after John Wesley’s Aldersgate 
experience—t h at heart-warming awakening 
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Courtesy, Pestalozzi Foundation; photo by Max P. Linck 


which gave birth to the movement called Meth- 
odism—there was born in the city of Zurich, 
Switzerland, a child who was to be acclaimed 
during his day as the world’s most outstanding 
teacher of the young. It may be that Rousseau 
who preceded him, and who had a very real in- 
fluence on Pestalozzi, is the better known of 
these two educators, but for modern Christian 
education it can be said that we are much more 
heavily indebted to Pestalozzi. 

Other important people were living at this 
time. Thomas Jefferson, who was something of 
an educator himself, was born three years before 
Pestalozzi and lived across a span of years until 
1826, which was just one year before Pestalozzi’s 
death. Benjamin Franklin, a contemporary of John 
Wesley, was in his forties when Pestalozzi was 
born. George Washington, was a lad of fourteen 
at the time of the birth of the Swiss educator. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who was to have a very 
real part in shaping the environment of which 
Pestalozzi was a part as a grown man, was not 
born until 1769. But by the turn of the century 
his soldiers were invading various parts of Europe. 
We know that there were to be children left 
homeless and orphaned by the French invasion 
of Switzerland. Pestalozzi was to conduct a school 
at Stans on Lake Lucerne to take care of these 
children. It was an exciting time in which to live, 
and the man we are to be thinking of in these 
articles made his mark during a period when 


many other leaders were making quite differ- 
ent contributions. 

For our purposes it is enough to realize that 
about 1775, when Pestalozzi was twenty-nine 
years of age, he began to gather destitute children 
around him, initiating his program of social and 
educational reform. This was not to be a success- 
ful venture, but it did lead to others. The fruits 
of his thinking and experience for these first 
ventures have been well preserved in his writ- 
ings, The Evening Hours of a Hermit which were 
first published in 1780. One of his much better 
known works, Leonard and Gertrude, published 
in four volumes as a social novel, followed in 1781. 

Although Pestalozzi’s management of the va- 
rious schools generally seems to have been at 
fault to the extent that the schools collapsed 
because he could not organize them in a business 
way, his philosophy of education and his methods 
of teaching attracted wide attention. They are 
still studied today with great interest and profit. 
Even though he may have seemed to be im- 
practical in the ordinary affairs of life, he was 
distressed with the low level of educational phi- 
losophy and procedure during his day. He was 
constantly struggling to find a better way to give 
children an education which would be both help- 
ful to them as individuals and to the society in 
which they were to live. 

One of our well-known modern educators! has 
said that Pestalozzi seems to have been disturbed 
by three conditions of the school practices of 
his time: (1) The poorest children of that day 
were in effect excluded from education; (2) “a 
superficial verbocity” (parrot-like response) char- 
acterized pupil recitation; (3) the most frequent 
method of correction of the children in the schools 
was unmerciful floggings, even when the child 
was not responsible for his failure. 

If Pestalozzi was disturbed by the prevailing 
faulty patterns of the education of his day, what 
was his answer to these? How did he succeed 
in shifting the educational aims and procedures 
to a uniquely different pattern which has since 
brought results which we think of as increasingly 
outstanding and superior? 


THERE ARE FOUR PRINCIPLES which emerge from 
Pestalozzi’s writings and practices which ought to 
be examined if we are to understand his significant 
contribution: 

First, he believed in the supreme worth of every 
individual personality—from the youngest child 
to the oldest adult. Whereas modern educators 
have been quick to see this, not all of them have 
seemed to recognize the source of this foundation 
principle of Pestalozzi’s educational philosophy. 
It will be best to let Pestalozzi speak for himself 
at this point: “There is in us a sacred and divine 
presence, which a man can cherish and foster on 


? William Heard Kilpatrick in the Introduction to The Education 
of Man; Aphorisms, by Pestalozzi; translated by Heinz and Ruth 
Norden; published by The Philosophical Library, 1951. 





his own, thus rising to the inner dignity of his 
nature, the only means by which he can truly 
become a man.” 2 

Second, a principle of Pestalozzi’s which might 
almost be called the main theme of his educational 
philosophy was his view that the essence of edu- 
cation is love. He felt that love was “the central 
point from which the essentials of education flow.” 
He held that “without love, neither the physical 
nor intellectual powers will develop naturally.” 3 
It is no accident that he did away with floggings 
as a method of punishment in his schools. 

To get rid of the parrot-like recitations (“super- 
ficial verbosity”) of the pupil, a third principle 
of Pestalozzi’s was his insistence that true under- 
standing in learning is only possible by that spon- 
taneous perception which is a result of observa- 
tion. A corollary of this belief in the importance 
of direct concrete observation was that appropri- 
ate action should always follow. Two of his 
aphorisms make the above stand out clearly: “A 
man learns by action and is cheered by action— 
have done with words!” “Life shapes us, and the 
life that shapes us is not a matter of words but of 
action—it is reality.” 4 

A fourth principle of Pestalozzi’s which we will 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 


3 Ibid., p. 33. 
4 Ibid., p. 37. 


The plight of the children left orphaned and homeless 
by the French invasion of Switzerland prompted Pesta- 
lozzi to conduct a school for them. ‘“Pestalozzi and the 
Orphan Children in Stans,” by A. Anker. Photo by 
courtesy, Pestalozzi Foundation. 











do well to examine carefully is his claim that 
among all educational institutions the home 
should come first. Since he felt that education 
begins at birth, it followed naturally that he 
would hold that the home was peculiarly adapted 
by its very nature “to exert incomparably the 
most powerful influence upon the physical, moral, 
and intellectual development of the child.” * 

Pestalozzi believed the welfare of mankind de- 
pended in large part upon the home’s efficiency 
in promoting the natural development of the child. 
To be sure, Pestalozzi recognized in the school an 
indispensable supplement to the home, but he felt 
the co-operation of the home and the school was 
essential if the school was to be a truly valuable 
supplement. 


A CAREFUL EXAMINATION of these four principles 
may help us see that much of the best educa- 
tional philosophy of our day which we have 
taken for granted may be traced to Pestalozzi. 
It may be, however, that these principles have 
not been as well understood as they should be 


5 Lewis Flint Anderson, Pestalozzi; published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1931. 


because we have not taken the time to trace their 
origin. 

What was the situation in Pestalozzi’s day 
which caused him to be a pioneer in proclaiming 
and practicing these principles? Was it a situa- 
tion of urgent need which spurred him on to find 
these truths? If so, what was this need and how 
similar is it to many of the needs of our own 
day? 

Again it may help us to seek an answer to the 
question: What was the real source to which 
Pestalozzi went in searching for a solution to 
the educational problems of his day? It will be 
held that many of our modern “progressive” edu- 
cators have either overlooked the importance of 
the roots of Pestalozzi’s educational philosophy 
or they have not agreed with the religious faith 
and theology which were his. If this is true, it 
is certainly a fallacy to accept glibly principles 
such as the above and to dare hope to put them 
into effect without accepting the foundation un- 
derlying the principles. It may be that not only 
modern “progressive” educators but also modern 
Christian educators have been at fault here. 





Faith Is a Sword 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


Duty is not enough for the battle— 
Men must be courage-shod, 

And faith that lies in the heart of a soldier 
Is a sword in the hand of God. 


Out of the ranks of the raging battle, 


Fearing not for the foe, 


Truth shall blast like the blaring trumpets 


The walls of a Jericho. 


For Unacclaimed Artists 


By Gene Moore 


Let wealth and fame turn speedily 
To distance-dwindled dots, 

But treasure your integrity 
And love your laughing thoughts. 


You have a covenant to keep 


With Truth, your sovereign king; 


For you the silver hours leap, 
And all the shadows sing. 
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AN EDITORIAL BY 
HENRY W. BULLOCK 


ALL OF US who teach want to be better teach- 
ers, but many of us do not seem to know what 
to do about it. For one thing, we tend to get in a 
rut, and, like the baseball player with an incor- 
rect stance, we practice our wrong position at 
the plate and our wrong swing of the bat every 
time we come up to bat. Consequently, our prac- 
tice perfects our mistakes, and our batting average 
does not increase. 

This suggestion is offered to teachers who long 
to make a fresh approach and who fear that per- 
haps they are in a rut. Perhaps the most com- 
mon rut in which we teachers of adults find our- 
selves is that of making a talk on the lesson. 
We commonly call it the lecture method. 

The trouble is that the lecture method does not 
help people grow as well as some other methods. 
Being a preacher, I think I am aware of the satis- 
faction that comes to a preacher or teacher who 
makes a speech on the Sunday-school lesson. But 
I for one have been jolted by the hard-boiled 
studies that have been made showing that speech- 
making does not develop Christian character and 
behavior as well as wholesome group participa- 
tion. 

Perhaps you read the review of the book, Liv- 
ing Without Prejudice, in the June issue of Adult 
Student, page 22. If you missed it, may I suggest 
that you get that issue and read it? It tells how 
in two test groups the matter of experimenting 
with unusual meat cuts was presented by lecture 
in one group and by group discussion in the other. 
The purpose of the presentations was to get house- 
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wives to experiment with some little-used meat 
cuts. A check back showed that only 10 per cent 
of the women who attended the lecture presenta- 
tion served the unusual meat, whereas 52 per 
cent of those who attended the group discussion 
did so. 

Therefore, it would seem that, if we want to 
change behavior or thinking with our Christian 
teaching, it would be wise for us to experiment 
with the discussion method. If you have not tried 
discussion recently in your class, here is important 
preparation to make: 

1. Next Sunday tell your class that on the fol- 
lowing Sunday you are going to read the Scrip- 
ture, making a very brief presentation, and open 
the discussion. 

2. Ask the members of your class to study their 
lessons at home, using their own Bibles, so that 
on next Sunday the discussion may be based upon 
real information about the Bible and advance con- 
sideration of the serious matters to be discussed. 

3. Ask two or three individuals to be prepared 
to ask questions or comment on important points 
in the lesson. 

Classes that have followed this procedure have 
found that many adults will study the lesson and 
that not only is the class session more enjoyable, 
but that it is a means of real spiritual growth. 

Why not try it, beginning Sunday after next? 
But warn the members that discussion can be 
most helpful and enjoyable only when we know 
what we are talking about—that is, when we 
have studied our lesson. 
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The last roundup of the Santa Maria heifers before starting the long trip to Europe. Project sponsors were (left 
to right): Martin Strate, Hans Mehlschau, Howard Mehlschau, Oscar Newby. (Photos are from the author.) 


Messengers of Peace 


By Osear M. Newby Pastor, The Methodist Church, Santa Maria, California 


i Ba your children had no milk, what would you their children. Last summer this belief got into 
do? Move heaven and earth, of course! Santa action with the result that a carload of heifers 
Maria Methodists believe that all children are were sent as gifts to needy refugee families in 
Germany. 

It all started two years ago when 84-year-old 
Each heifer was: tested twice for Bang’s disease and Hans Mehlschau, Sr., died on his Nipomo dairy 
innoculated for shipping fever. Dr. E. H. Humphrey, é 
veterinarian, donated his services to the Project. ranch. For seventy years this fine gentleman had 
lived on this one ranch, seven miles north of Santa 
Maria. It was inevitable that there would be many 
flowers at the memorial service. The son and 
daughter, Hans and Mattie, in discussing it with 
me, were concerned about the hundreds of dollars 
worth of flowers that would wilt in a few hours. 
They asked about various forms of relief which 
might be benefited in memory of their father. I 
suggested that the Heifers for Relief Project was 
shipping cattle to northwest Germany just a few 
miles from the homeland of their Danish-born 
father. A heifer was sent. 

In due time Hans and Mattie received a letter 
from a refugee farmer thanking them for the 
heifer he received in memory of their dad. But 
this is not all that happened. I was on the mailing 
list of Heifers for Relief. I learned that the project 
is interdenominational and interfaith, and that our 











Methodist Church participates actively. One day 
a folder came offering the job of seagoing cowboy 
to any person who could round up ten heifers to 
take along. The next time I saw Hans I told him 
about this offer. I suggested that we round up 
twenty heifers and both go to Europe. Hans really 
laughed at this—it was the best joke he had heard 
in a long time. 

Hans had lived on his father’s farm for nearly 
fifty years. He had thought about visiting Den- 
mark some day. But he gave most of his thought 
and labor to his farm, to 4-H groups, to the county 
farm bureau, and to his church where he serves as 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

Hans knew everybody, and he began to talk 
heifers for Europe with his friends. And they were 
interested. Sure, they would give a heifer if Hans 
would deliver her in person to a needy refugee! 
Then one day I received a long distance phone 
call from across the county. It was Hans, and he 
was really excited. He told me of a Catholic dairy- 
man, Robert Warden, who, after hearing about 
the project for five minutes, said, “That’s the best 
form of relief I’ve ever heard about. I'll give you 
my best heifer, and not only that, Pll have her 
bred to the best bull in California.” Hans con- 
cluded that now he was sure that we had better 
begin our plans for going to Europe. He was sure 
that we would be able to round up a carload of 
heifers. This was in June, 1951. 

A week later we received word from Dave Nor- 
cross, of the Pasadena office of Heifers for Relief, 
that Dan West, the founder of the project, would 
be going through Santa Maria. Would we like to 
hear him? We surely would! Dan told our official 
board of how the project started back in 1939. 
Dan told how in Spain he became concerned over 
the plight of many starving children. He noted the 
abundance of green grass, and then thought of 
his Indiana farm. Then the vision came. Why not 
bring American cows over to eat European grass, 
give milk to the children, and build up the land 
and morale of the people? As a result of this 
dream, many thousands of animals have been sent 
all over the world as messengers of peace and good 
will. 

As a result of Dan’s talk in Santa Maria, our 
church officially undertook to round up a carload 
of heifers for shipment to Germany in July, 1952. 
This was a $5,000 relief job for a medium-sized 
church. But the people responded eagerly. Indi- 
viduals in the church contributed $300 each to 
purchase a number of good heifers. Church- 
school classes in several churches raised like 
amounts through the year. Eight Methodist Youth 
Fellowships pooled their money to buy the pure- 
bred heifer that Marian Mehlschau, Hans’s daugh- 
ter, had raised. as a 4-H project. Service clubs 
donated animals. But most of the gifts came from 
dairymen, seven of whom were Catholics, who 
understood the importance of a cow to a refugee 
from behind the iron curtain. 









































One by one the count went up. When it was at 
twenty, the local paper began giving a front-page 
story with each new donation. When the goal of 
twenty-five was reached, there was a fine editorial 
which said in part: “The Times and, we feel cer- 
tain, everyone in this area wish to join in con- 
gratulating the two men who have led the Heifers 
for Relief Project to a successful conclusion here, 
and also to commend the twenty-five donors who 
made the contributions necessary for the project 
to be a success. All these have made a substantial 
contribution to the cause of freedom as well as 
to the spirit of humanitarianism.” 


But THE PROJECT was far from concluded. Ani- 
mals had to be rounded up, tests made, trans- 
portation arranged, passports obtained, etc. The 
heifers were rounded up and brought to the 
Mehlschau Nipomo ranch. One donor, Herman 
Burchardi, went out to get the heifer he had prom- 
ised and couldn’t find her or any other bred heifer. 
He ended up by sending along a much more val- 
uable cow. (This cow had a calf on shipboard. 
We had to milk this cow twice a day. Later she 
proved to be too large for the recipient’s barn— 
he had never seen a cow this big and wonderful.) 
Each heifer had to be tested twice for Bang’s 
disease and to receive innoculations for shipping 
fever. 

During this time many contributions came in 
from other churches, banks, and _ individuals. 
These added up to enough to pay the $900 for 
cross-country freight and feed bill. 

On last July 4 our only Durham (red) heifer 
had a heifer calf which we promptly named “Fire- 
cracker.” On the next day Firecracker, her 
mother, and the other Santa Maria heifers were 
loaded into a cattle car to begin their long trip 
east. Martin Strate, a Heifer Project official, spoke 
at the last roundup—the going-away party. He 


Refugees and their new heifers on distribution day at 
Neumunster, Germany. 




























said: “This is a grass-roots project, where the little 
man in the U. S. sends a gift to the little man 
in a needy country. Mr. Newby and Mr. Mehls- 
chau are going to Germany to represent you di- 
rectly in a practical project. The first heifer calf 
from each donation will be returned to the project 
and will go to another needy family. It is the best 
way I know of helping people to help themselves. 
You are exporting a new and different commodity 
—you aren’t just sending heifers—you might say 
that Hans and the Rev. Mr. Newby and all of you 
are exporting Christian and democratic ideals. It 
is a remarkable thing: it is the first time that two 
men, with your help, of course, have gone out 
and brought together a carload of heifers.” 

Hans and his 14-year-old son, Howard, went 
along in the caboose to see that their charges 
were well cared for. I met them three weeks later 
in New York. Hans says that he enjoyed the 11- 
day caboose ride across America, but that once is 
enough. He had his clothes off just twice. His 
job was to supervise loading and unloading, water- 
ing and feeding, at Sparks, Green River Valley, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. Finally, on July 16, the 
gift animals arrived at the Jerry Kassel dairy 
ranch near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the east coast 
Heifer Project assembly and rest farm. The ca- 
boose cowboys were well cared for at the home 
of Milton Hershey in Lancaster. 

After two weeks of rest, the Santa Maria 
heifers, plus all that had been gathered on the 
East Coast for this shipment, were trucked to New 
York City, pier 59. Two Amish Mennonite young 
men, Aaron Zook and Christian Stoltfus, came 
with them and joined the Mehlschaus and me for 
the trip to Europe. We all met on the American 
Importer, and for the first time got into our sea- 
going cowboy work clothes and proceeded to bed 
down our sixty-six heifers. Thurl Metzger, the 
executive secretary of the Heifers for Relief 
Project, was there to see us off. So was Lula 
Hussey of the New Windsor office to whom we 
had written countless letters for the past year. 
It was very hot and muggy in New York, and 
especially on the mezzanine floor of the fifth hold. 
We were eager to travel. 

The ship’s captain had other orders. So before 
dawn the next day we moved over to New Jersey 
and picked up millions of dollars worth of NATO 
munitions. Our cargo was a strange mixture— 
armament that could only mean death and de- 
struction, and cows that would mean life and 
lifted morale. Here was pantomime that could be 
understood in any language. Somehow we had a 
feeling that our $20,000 cargo would ultimately 
do more for the sake of peace than all the weapons 
crowded on board could ever do. 


FINALLY, WE SAILED out onto the high seas. A 
typical day went something like this: Hans got 
up before the rest of us and went down into the 
aft hold to see how the heifers were doing, and 
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to look for any calves that might have been born. 
Five were born on the trip. After breakfast we 
all donned our work clothes and went to work, 
bedding down each stall with fresh straw, feeding 
hay and grain, and carrying hundreds of buckets 
of water. Hans knew what it was all about; he 
directed us. Aaron, a cabinetmaker, and Chris, an 
electric welder, did most of the milking. I, a 
preacher, carried tons of hay and was sure that 
we would run out of water in the middle of the 
Atlantic—so much did the heifers drink. We all 
worked together as a team and had a wonderful 
fellowship. 

Our animals prospered under our care. The 
first mate came down each morning to see the 
baby calves. We discovered later that he began 
charging freight on them the day they were born. 
Uncle Sam paid the ocean freight as a form of 
foreign aid. 

We usually spent the whole morning in the 
hold, doing our chores, improving our situation 
wherever we could, and rearranging stalls so that 
new-born calves and their mothers could have in- 
dividual stalls. It was quite warm in the hold. 
Since we had no means of throwing anything out, 
it soon smelled quite like a cowbarn—so Hans 
assured us. So, before we could have lunch with 
the officers and other first-class passengers, we 
took a shower. 

The afternoons were spent in reading, writing, 
and sun bathing. And before dinner we were again 
below deck feeding, watering, and checking our 
cattle for the night. Then after another shower 
and dinner, we enjoyed the company of other 
passengers and officers. 

Our first European port was Cherbourg, France, 
where we disgorged much NATO armament and 
enjoyed a day wandering about the ancient city. 
Then we sailed through the Channel and across 
the North Sea to Bremerhaven and unloaded more 
armament. Finally, we sailed before dawn on 
August 14 up the Weser River to Bremen. We 
were amazed at the beauty and fertility of the 
country. There were so many fine-looking Hol- 
steins along the river banks. What were we doing 
bringing Holsteins all the way from Santa Maria? 

Later we found the answer. Millions of refugees 
have fled through the iron curtain and settled in 
an already overpopulated country. Most of them 
were still in barren refugee camps. A few, more 
fortunate, had been able to get an acre or two of 
land and were making their recovery. There was 
still a tremendous need for good-grade cattle from 
America. 

At Bremen we were met by Roy Schmid, who 
heads up the Heifer Project in Germany. He 
took over, and we were glad that our project had 
turned out so well. Our sixty-six heifers and cows 
and their calves were quarantined for two weeks. 
During this period we saw much of Germany and 
Switzerland and had a wonderful time. 








THE DISTRIBUTION took place in Neumunster on 
August 28. More than six hundred farmers had 
qualified to receive a heifer—that is, they were 
needy, they had children, and they were able to 
support a heifer. But there were only sixty-six 
animals to give away. Thus lots were drawn, and 
many a family is still waiting for a gift from Amer- 
ica. 

How happy and grateful the lucky ones were! 
There were tears of joy. Someone cared enough 
for them to give them a whole cow, and a good 
one at that. For three days, under the guidance 
of Roy Schmid and German relief officials, we 
visited the recipients. We were touched by the 
great need and the deep appreciation. We saw 
the plight of refugees still in camps where the 
decision is made each month: “Shall we buy food 
or clothing; we can’t have both.” At last we went 
into the country near Flensburg to see Adam 
Naujocks and his family of seven children. There 
we saw the pure-bred Holstein which Hans had 
given from his own Nipomo herd, and which 
had calved the night before. 

The Naujocks treated us royally. We tried not 
to eat their precious food, but they insisted. The 
raw bacon, a special treat, we did by-pass. Adam 
drove us back to town—six miles in a borrowed 
milk wagon. On the way we saw many refugee 
families living underground in bare air-raid 
shelters, glad to be free of totalitarianism even at 
such great sacrifice. 


Then we traveled in Denmark where Hans 
saw the home and church of his father, and across 
Holland and the North Sea into the British Isles 
for a week. 

The ocean voyage home was quite leisurely 
compared to the trip over. It was good to see the 
Statue of Liberty again. It often takes a bit of 
perspective to see how well off we are in our won- 
derful country. 

The Heifer Project carries on. Eleven hundred 
of the original goal of twelve hundred heifers have 
now been delivered in Germany. More will be 
shipped this summer, and possibly for five years 
to come. Goats are being assembled for shipment 
to Korea. There will be need for many more ani- 
mals and seagoing cowboys to care for them. The 
need is very great around the world. 

This project is a way of lessening the agony of 
God a bit—‘‘Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the 
least of these, ye do it unto me.” Lines of good 
will have been established, letters written, and 
food and clothing parcels sent. Herds are being 
built up, morale lifted, peace made. Hundreds of 
children in God’s world-wide family—your chil- 
dren and mine—are now receiving milk because 
Santa Maria dairymen and churchmen shared. If 
you would like to have a part in this project, write 
to Thurl Metzger, New Windsor, Maryland, or to 
David Norcross, 30 North Marion Street, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Translating Doctrine Into Action 


By Roy L. Smith 


Dr. Smith, a well-known writer, lecturer, and 
minister of The Methodist Church, has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 


THE Christian Church has talked much about 
brotherhood, but for the most part the doctrine 
has not gone very far beyond the planning-board 
stage. We have preached it, editorialized upon it, 
discussed it, eulogized it, and assumed pious at- 
titudes concerning it, but in all too many situa- 
tions we have stopped there. With the world 
suffering from an exaggerated case of chaos, it 
might be wise for an occasional adult class, here 
and there, to experiment by translating the doc- 
trine into action. 

The first-century Church began as a fellowship. 
If we will read the New Testament story with 
care, we will discover that very little in the way 
of theological tests was applied to those who 
sought membership, but they were required to 
live as brethren. 

The common life of the early believers, some- 


times spoken of as “communism,” was not a mat- 
ter of economics but a daring adventure in 
brotherhood. It is quite clear that the leaders of 
the Church had no thought of upsetting any 
economic system. They were only attempting 
to bind the believers together in a fellowship 
which would provide for mutual care and pro- 
tection. The first rift occurred, not as a result of 
anyone’s theological heresy, but by the failure 
of two people to measure up to the standards of 
brotherhood. 

Only a few brief weeks previous to Peter’s 
preaching on the day of Pentecost, Jesus of 
Nazareth had been crucified as a seditionist. That 
is the plain meaning of the inscription which was 
placed over his head on the cross: 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
KING OF THE JEWS 


The three thousand persons who asked for ad- 
mission into the Church knew full well that they 
were joining a group that was living every hour 
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under the suspicious eye of the Emperor. In the 
multitude that listened to the fisherman’s sermon, 
there must have been hundreds of Rome’s secret 
police watching for the first sign of an uprising. 
A single rash act, or just one stupid speech, might 
conceivably result in the death of them all. They 
had to trust one another; every man’s life was 
in the keeping of every other one. The sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira lay in the fact that they 
could not trust the brethren and the brethren, 
therefore, could not trust them. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH could begin taking this 
world captive if it could recapture the spirit of 
brotherhood that prevailed in the early Church 
and exhibit a new way of living. A vast oppor- 
tunity in this regard lies within the reach of 
the average adult class. It may take one form 
in one community and another form in another 
community. But whatever the activity, a genuine 
and honest effort to translate our doctrine of 
brotherhood into creative action can become a 
very convincing testimony on our Lord’s behalf. 

There was that group of Christian men, for 
example, in a great manufacturing city, who 
became convinced that they could do something 
to create a better mood in the industrial life of 
the community. It happened that there were both 
employers and employees in the group—labor 
union officials and industrial managers. 

In the midst of one meeting when an em- 
ployer and a union officer became engaged in a 
debate on the subject of labor relations, and kept 
their tempers as Christians should, someone sug- 
gested that perhaps such a meeting—quite un- 
official—could be held to which representatives 
of both groups might be invited. The gathering 
was very carefully planned; the guests were 
briefed in advance that they might understand 
the Christian purpose of the meeting. No re- 
porters were present, no publicity was sought, and 
no resolutions were adopted. It was all intended 
as a Christian effort to provide for a meeting 
of minds. 

Out of the evening there came so much good 
will and mutual respect that similar meetings 
were planned throughout the next few years. 
These resulted in vast good for the entire com- 
munity. Persons who appeared on the programs 
expressed keen appreciation of the fact that they 
were permitted to present their cases in an at- 
mosphere of Christian charity and courtesy. In 
all the discussions—and some of them were very 
frank—there was not one regrettable incident. 

One of the most faithful members of a North 
Carolina Church was a blind woman who sup- 
ported herself precariously by selling soft drinks, 
candy bars, and other trifles to the children who 
attended the school across the street from her 
shabby little cottage. Then came a fire which 
destroyed everything and left her destitute. 

A young woman, belonging to a class of busi- 
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nesswomen, discovered the situation and immedi- 
ately went into action. Legal help was enlisted 
from among the members of the official board, 
with the result that a considerable amount in 
unpaid taxes on the property was canceled by 
the local authorities, the lot passing into the pos- 
session of the church. Solicitation of building 
material began. A contractor agreed to furnish 
all the labor that would be needed in rebuilding 
the cottage. Lumber dealers, electricians, plumb- 
ers, painters, furniture dealers, and other trades- 
men helped. Within a few months the blind 
woman was moved back into a beautiful new 
cottage that was to be hers for life. Upon her 
death the church plans to use it as a home for 
some retired preacher. 

The problem of financing domestic enterprises 
is a baffling one inside many families. One adult 
group established a credit union chartered by the 
federal government. Small amounts were de- 
posited with the treasurer from week to week as 
savings, upon which a small dividend was paid. 
Families in need, who were members of the union, 
were able to borrow money to pay hospital bills 
and meet other emergencies without going 
through the terrors of the loan sharks. The legal 
restrictions of the Federal Credit Union Act 
compelled the union to operate on a safe basis 
and protect itself from those who might have 
imposed upon it. The value of the union as an 
encouragement to save regularly was one of its 
immediate and conspicuous services. 

The race problem became a threatening issue 
in one town. But under the leadership of two 
or three adult classes, representative leaders of all 
racial groups were brought together. Each per- 
son was urged to speak frankly, factually, and 
carefully. All were reminded that they were 
meeting as Christians and that no one was trying 
to use the meeting for his personal advantage. 
Inasmuch as the meeting had no authority, antic- 
ipated the formation of no organization, and 
proposed no formal actions of any kind, the dis- 
cussions took the form of a respectful exchange 
of views inside a Christian atmosphere. As a 
result of the meeting, however, several individuals 
went back to organizations of which they were 
members, and there obtained actions which were 
of great community value. 

When times were hard and one little group of 
young adults found themselves under heavy 
financial pressure, a co-operative plan was worked 
out which had the result of tying them very 
closely together and contributing importantly to 
the economic benefit of all. One young man, dis- 
covering that he could buy “bacon ends” from a 
packing house at a greatly reduced price, an- 
nounced one Sunday morning that he would act 
as agent for the class. He took orders, and the 
following week delivered the packages. In the 
course of a single winter, he purchased nearly 
three tons of bacon. Another young man whose 








business took him through the country districts 


brought in sacks of potatoes purchased from’ 


farmers and distributed them on Saturdays. Hun- 
dreds of bushels were purchased with the savings 
aggregating a large sum of money. 

In another adult group in the same church, 
several attorneys agreed with the officers of the 
class that they would handle any legal matters 
for hard-pressed members, and accept payment 
on the basis of any recommendation made to them 
by a committee from the officers. Those who could 
pay were required to do so; those who were al- 
together unable to pay received efficient and 
faithful help without cost. 

In a large city the men of an adult class became 
concerned over the fact that several neighbor- 
hoods were without churches and church schools. 
A survey was arranged for, a planning commis- 
sion was set up, and within a brief period of time 
three small schools were started on Sunday after- 
noons, with laymen in charge. Within less than 
three years these schools emerged as churches 
which were self-supporting. That accomplished, 
the laymen quietly withdrew and went to work 
in other communities. 

In another large city, a group of men organ- 
ized to visit all the newsstands and make a study 
of the material which was being sold to children 
and young people. When they had satisfied them- 
selves that much of the stuff was dangerous, and 


liable to lead to juvenile delinquency, they made 
calls on all news dealers—four or five fathers go- 
ing in a group—and undertook, in a genuinely 
Christian fashion to persuade the operators of 
the businesses to discontinue the sale of the ob- 
jectionable material. 

A class of young businessmen in a great down- 
town church asked that the responsibility for 
supervising the boys’ recreational program be 
turned over to them. They purchased a truck 
which would haul fifty boys to the mountains 
or down to the sea. They arranged for the neces- 
sary insurance, and assigned committees of their 
own membership to go with the lads on hikes and 
excursions. When the work developed, they em- 
ployed a university student on a half-time basis 
to give it direction and supervision. But all the 
time they continued to give their personal atten- 
tion to the work. There were times when as many 
as thirty of their members might have been 
found engaged in some kind of activity in the 
program over a single week end. 

Brotherhood is a beautiful doctrine, but it is 
much more than a question of theology. In the 
thinking of Jesus, it was a way and an attitude 
of life. In one of his most intimate moments with 
his disciples, according to the story in the New 
Testament, “he took a towel.” It often happens 
that real brotherhood calls for exactly that. 


Memories of a Police State 


By Andrew Cecil 


The author of this article is a professor of eco- 
nomics in a Methodist college. He uses a pen 
name for the protection of relatives and friends 
who live behind the iron curtain. 


A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN in Russia is al- 
ways accompanied by mass arrests. The arrests 
follow the instructions received from Moscow, 
and later, in order to comply with the legal for- 
malities, the secret police officials try to con- 
struct the charges. A political campaign can have 
several purposes. For the “internal market” the 
mass arrests are chiefly organized in order (1) 
to convince the people that the communist pro- 
gram is perfect and all economic reverses are 
only a result of “subversive activities of the ene- 
mies of the Soviet people,” and (2) to supply 
forced labor on a massive scale. 

During World War II, which I spent in con- 
centration camps, I met Soviet citizens arrested 
during 1932-1933. These were years of severe 
famine in several parts of Russia. Two of my bar- 
racks mates were held responsible for the scarcity 


of food in their respective villages. One was 
charged with a too liberal distribution of food; 
the other with storing food. Both of them had 
followed the instructions which they had received, 
but the shortage of foodstuffs had to be explained 
to the starving population. The only possible ex- 
planation was the “activity of reactionary forces 
trying to undermine the security of the Soviet 
Union.” 

At the end of 1942, the Soviets conducted a 
vigorous political campaign against the exiled 
Polish government in London which refused to 
accept the incorporation of Eastern Poland into 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet government, in 
order to arrange a “spontaneous and enthusiastic 
manifestation of the will of the Polish people to 
be incorporated into Soviet Union,” ordered the 
security organs to force the Polish citizens (re- 
leased from the Russian prisons just two years be- 
forehand) to accept Soviet citizenship. This order 
made hostages of the Polish citizens during the 
bargaining with the Polish government in Lon- 
don. I and thousands of others were jailed and 
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convicted for refusing to accept the imposed citi- 
zenship. 

To me as an economist and a Westerner, a po- 
litical system under which somebody always has 
to be responsible for failure to achieve the results 
expected of the economic plans was tragic and 
shocking. I hardly believed the stories told me 
by the prisoners about the arrests. They reminded 
me of the remarks of Carrier who, in presenting 
in the times of the French Revolution the Jacobin 
program, said, “We will make France a ceme- 
tery, rather than fail to regenerate it in our own 
Way.” 

To me it was clear that an axiom of infallibility 
of an economic program accompanied by the re- 
sponsibility of “somebody” for its failures must 
hamper all initiative and create an atmosphere of 
permanent fear. My previous doubts about the 
veracity of the stories of my barracks mates in 
concentration camp rapidly disappeared after my 
experiences and observations during my work in 
a Soviet enterprise. 


AFTER BEING RELEASED from the prison, where I 
had been jailed for refusing to accept Soviet citi- 
zenship, I waited several weeks for my new 
document—a _ passport for persons “without 
citizenship.” Meanwhile, not having any docu- 
ments, I was not able to receive my ration book. 
All my requests for a ration book were met by 
the same answer: “The blanks of the passports 
have not arrived; you can accept Soviet citizen- 
ship, and then you will receive immediately your 
ration book and your food.” 

Having sold the remnants of my clothing, I 
used all my efforts and abilities to get a position 
in a bakery. Working there, I was able to wait 
for my passport “without citizenship.” During my 
work, I became a friend of the accounting chief 
of the bakery. He was about fifty or fifty-five 
years old, and his attitude toward me was one 
of sympathy, pity, and understanding. 

Once the manager came to the office extremely 
irritated. In a whisper he discussed with my friend 
some problems. When he left the office, my friend 
told me the cause of the manager’s troubles. The 
bakery had to deliver bread to the army, but there 
were no trucks. The brick kiln, which was in the 
neighborhood, had trucks, but the chauffeurs 
asked for bread in payment for driving the trucks. 

Now our manager faced a serious problem. If he 
failed to deliver the bread, he could get ten years 
in prison for sabotage. On the other hand, if he 
gave the bread to the chauffeurs, he could get ten 
years for “squandering” the government’s prop- 
erty. After a long discussion, he decided to de- 
liver the bread at night. He released the night 
watchman to eliminate witnesses of his “crime.” 
Watching by the door, he handed each chauffeur 
a loaf of bread. 

In spite of these precautions, he was denounced 
by his assistant as a result of a dispute which 
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arose over the question of how to distribute two 
suits of clothing which had been sent to the 
bakery for the management. I do not know how 
the case developed. But I believe that this ex- 
ample gives a picture of work conditions in a 
nation when the government must constantly 
search for a scapegoat. 

After being released for the first time, in 1941, 
and before I had the chance to contact the Polish 
Embassy which moved at that time from Moscow 
to Kuybyshev, I worked for a lumbering enter- 
prise in order to live. In my place of work, as 
well as inside every other Soviet enterprise, a 
representative of the communist party was “pro- 
tecting” the enterprise from “subversive activities 
of agents of the enemy” and educating the work- 
ers in a spirit of socialistic “awareness.” At one 
of the meetings, he proposed that, in order to 
prove our devotion to the Red Army, we should 
work on Sundays without payment. All accepted 
“unanimously” except for one man who explained 
that he was too tired to work on Sundays. After 
two weeks, the dissenter was arrested and sen- 
tenced to ten years of forced labor. 

One evening, the above-mentioned communist 
“educator” of the enterprise visited me in my room 
(this occurred during the period when Moscow 
ordered them to be friendly with released Polish 
prisoners). In our conversation, I turned my dis- 
cussion to the arrested friend. I asked, “Do you 
think that Comrade X can survive ten years of 
forced labor? Has he any rights to appeal the 
verdict?” 

My visitor who was by nature quite eloquent, 
answered me, “You don’t understand the integrity 
of Soviet justice. We observe the attitude of the 
citizen toward his work, toward our meetings, 
where we study what our great father, Stalin, 
expects of us; we observe how every citizen re- 
sponds to the calls of our party, the way he ap- 
plauds the speakers. Shortly, we have a full 
picture of whether the citizen appreciates the 
blessings which derive from our system—or if 
he is a Trotskyite wreck. The convicted man X 
never expressed any enthusiasm for our system. 
The fact that he refused to work on Sundays is 
one more evidence of his criminal attitude toward 
our system. We used this evidence to eliminate 
him as an enemy of the great Soviet Union.” 

Another of my friends whom I met in con- 
centration camp spent several years abroad as a 
member of the Soviet trade mission in Berlin. In 
1937 when he returned to his home in Russia, 
he and thousands of others were arrested on the 
charge of being either Japanese or German spies. 
He was sentenced to a prison term of eight years. 
It is unimportant that he was sent with a Soviet 
mission abroad; the important matter is that hav- 
ing spent a period of time in a foreign country, 
after his return he “could be” a potential spy. 
That is why thousands of prisoners are enslaved 
in concentration camps under the charge of being 








“socially dangerous.” The Soviet public law is first 
of all concerned with the relationship of class 
domination. The protection of the interests of the 
dominant class of toilers permits the oppression 
of all elements which can be potentially opposed 
to the new system. 

When you work in a Soviet enterprise, you have 
to remember that not only violators of law are 
punished, but also the “indifferent” and the “‘pas- 
sive” who do not manifest their affections to the 
new morality, new customs, and the new order. 
Everybody is under suspicion. Being aware of 
the darkness of the reality, the regime even con- 
siders the people who express their happiness 
with the new system too often as dangerous. 
Their affections cannot be sincere. To be on the 
safe side, they should be isolated. 

The authority of the state and its leaders can- 
not be a subject of any humorous remarks. One 
of our barracks mates was convicted for five years 
because of the following evidence in his case: He 
was past sixty years old and a member of a na- 
tionalized farm. When asked by one of the boys 
on the farm for a cigarette, he answered, “Go to 
Stalin; he will give you a cigarette.” His answer 
was reported to the secret police. He was sen- 
tenced to five years of enforced labor. 

As I said in the beginning, the second purpose 
of the mass arrests is to supply forced labor. All 
public works—railroads, canals, tunnels, etc., are 
built on the bones of millions of prisoners. I met 
prisoners who, during the mass arrests in the 
1930’s, were imprisoned and later released. To 
supply labor for the Moskya-Volga canal, they 
were arrested again under the charge of being 
a “socially dangerous element,” proved by the fact 
that they had been convicted at a previous date. 
They were jailed to furnish unpaid labor under 
subhuman conditions and to eliminate the need to 
provide the minimum of goods which free workers 
expect. 

Stalin was shrewder than Hitler was. Both of 
them inflicted upon millions of people brutal 
methods of extermination and of systematic moral 
and physical tortures. But Hitler murdered and 
persecuted to destroy nations and races; Stalin 
destroyed his enemies, or rather potential ene- 
mies, after exploiting to the utmost limit their 
ability to work. The concentration camp will be 
their tomb sooner or later, but before their death 
they have to give their strength to the state. 

From the Soviet economic plan for 1941, re- 
vealed in March, 1951, by Walter Kotschnig, 
deputy Representative of the United States, be- 
fore the United Nation’s Economic and Social 
Council in Santiago, Chile, we learned that the 
People’s Commisariat of Internal Affairs (secret 
police), was responsible for 14 per cent of the 
capital construction planned for the USSR in 
1941. The work to be done by forced labor in- 
cluded camp buildings, mining facilities, logging 
camps, military camps, railroad lines, timber pro- 


duction, gold industry, machinery, fishing indus- 
try, farming, etc. These were the contributions 
of forced labor to Russian economic life for 1941. 

But let us return to the “free” worker in a 
Soviet enterprise. What is his legal protection 
in this country built on the Marxian theory, where 
competition is no longer the motive of produc- 
tion, where production is no longer carried on 
for profit, and the new system provides “eco- 
nomic security for everyone” by destroying 
capitalism? 

The state, the almighty benefactor and em- 
ployer, under the decree of October 2, 1940, is 
authorized to draft the Soviet youth to vocational 
schools. Under the compulsory induction, the 
“student” is compelled to work for two to four 
years, and the graduates are assigned to jobs by 
state authorities. 

Under threat of imprisonment, the decree of 
June 26, 1940, does not permit the worker to leave 
his job without authorization of the director of 
the enterprise. Only the director of an enterprise 
or the chief of an institution can permit the de- 
parture of wage earners and salaried workers 
from state, co-operative, and communal enter- 
prises and institutions; his permission is also re- 
quired for a transfer from one enterprise to an- 


other or from one institution to another. The - 


law forbids absenteeism and tardiness. 

Now, compare this “legislation” with the creed 
of the American Labor movement expressed in 
the Clayton Act of 1914, “The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 





One Man’s Poison Another Man’s Meat 
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ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 





Unit VII: 


The Letter of Paul 
to the Romans 


“Special Studies in the Bible” is the general title 
of this year’s study in the Adult Bible Course. For 
July the “Biblical Interpretations” have been pre- 
pared by W. A. Smart, professor emeritus of 
biblical theology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. The writer of “Aids to Teach- 
ing,” Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., is minister of First 
Methodist Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. “Life 
Through Christ,’ page 4, will be helpful study. 


July 5: 
MAN’S NEED OF SALVATION 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 

We are starting today a series of four studies 
in Paul’s Letter to the Romans, and I am afraid 
the very mention of the book will put many of 
us in a wrong state of mind. Romans is supposed 
to be forbidding. It is theology, and theology is 


thought to be dull when it is not unintelligible. 
We are willing to let the scholars dig into its 
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mysteries, while we turn to parts of the Bible 
which actually say something to us, such as the 
Sermon on the Mount or the Twenty-third Psalm. 

It is true that Romans does call for some study 
and some explaining; for it was written for a 
world different from ours. Paul uses words that 
are not in our familiar vocabulary. 

But we should remember that this letter was 
written to a congregation, not to a group of 
scholars. It was intended to clear up some prob- 
lems, not to create new ones. The members of 
that congregation were certainly not as well edu- 
cated as one of our average congregations today. 
Yet Paul assumed that they would understand 
what he was saying merely by having it read to 
them once at a public service. What was in his 
mind must certainly not have been as abstruse and 
forbidding as we make it. 

Romans deals with a problem which is perennial 
in religion, and it is interesting to notice how 
often, when Christianity has lost its way, its sal- 
vation has resulted from the influence of this 
book. 

I mention only three instances: Christianity 
during the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
became utterly corrupt, and Martin Luther based 
his Reformation squarely on the teachings of Ro- 
mans. In the eighteenth century the Church of 
England had become formal and lifeless, and 
John Wesley’s heart-warming experience at 
Aldersgate came while he was hearing Luther’s 
treatise on Romans read. There began the Wes- 
leyan Revival. After World War I, when Europe 
was crushed, Karl Barth revived Christianity on 
the continent and began what is now called con- 
tinental theology with his commentary on Romans. 

What Paul is saying in Romans, then, must lie 
pretty close to the heart of the Christian gospel. 

It is said over and over again that Paul’s letters 
were not written for general reading, but to meet 
specific needs in individual churches. It is also 
frequently said that Romans is the one exception 
to this rule, but Romans is not an exception. 

The church in Rome was not one of Paul’s 
churches, and no one knows how it was estab- 
lished so far beyond where Paul himself had yet 
gone. Maybe someone of whom we have no record 
had been evangelizing ahead of Paul, or more 
probably members of Paul’s churches in Ephesus, 
Corinth, and elsewhere had moved to Rome and 
had established a church there; for travel was 
heavy between the provinces and Rome. In any 
case, it was not Paul’s church, and he was prob- 
ably unknown to most of its members. 

Paul was writing from Corinth, the farthest 
from home of any of the cities he had visited. He 
had evangelized the important cities that far west 
from Jerusalem, and he was planning a new ven- 
ture. He wanted to carry his gospel all the way 
to Spain, the western edge of the known world. 
But first he would visit Rome, and make that his 
headquarters for the work farther west. Then he 
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would continue his victorious march until he 
reached the Atlantic. Paul never'saw this dream 
come true; but we are glad he dreamed it, since 
it gave us this Letter to the Romans. 

If Paul was to make Rome the headquarters for 
his further work, it was important that he get the 
endorsement of the church there. That was just 
the rub; for Paul had been widely misrepresented 
and his message had been misinterpreted. Not 
only his Jewish opponents, but Christians too, 
were saying that Paul taught people to disobey 
the laws of God, to ignore the teachings of the 
Bible, and even to sin in order that God might 
forgive them. 

There was just enough truth in this to make 
it a dangerous untruth. In the Letter to the 
Galatians, Paul had already dealt with it in a 
briefer (and more emotional) way. The strong 
language of that letter shows how deeply Paul 
was moved. His mission to the Gentiles and his 
right to preach the gospel were at stake. 

How are men saved? If they must keep the 
law as it is in the Bible, then no one could be 
saved without first becoming a Jew, and Chris- 
tianity was not for the Gentiles. But if one did 
not have to keep the law, then God saved persons 
not because they were good but in spite of the 
fact that they were sinners. This salvation was 
for everybody, since all were sinners. Its only 
condition was faith in Christ. God commended 
his love to us in that while we were yet sinners 
‘Christ died for us. 

This Paul was at pains to explain to the church 
in Rome because it so easily could be, and actually 
had been, misrepresented (compare Romans 6: 
1). This means that Romans, just like the other 
letters, was written to a particular church to 
meet a specific need. Otherwise, there would 
have been no reason for his writing to this church 
which was not his and with which he had had no 
connection. 

And this means, too, that Romans is not a com- 
plete statement of Paul’s theology, as has been 
so often assumed. Because of the very nature of 
the issue it deals with the very heart of the gospel 
to an extent not true of any of the other letters, 
but it sticks to its subject. There are many ques- 
tions of Christian theology with which it does not 
attempt to deal. It is a defense of salvation through 
faith in Christ, not a discussion of Christian the- 
ology in general. 

Paul’s thesis is that the only salvation possible 
is the result of a personal relation to Christ which 
he calls faith; for all men are sinners, and there- 
fore no one can be good enough to achieve his 
own salvation. 

His insistence that all men are sinners is based 
in part on his own personal experience, and is 
classically expressed in Romans 7:7-25. And it is 
reinforced by his observation of the world around 
him. After a graceful introduction, he begins 


the letter by describing the sin which he sees 
in the world (1:18 through 3:31). It may have 
been fortunate for Paul’s purpose that he was 
writing in Corinth; for the most flagrant forms 
of sin were easy to see there. Even in that licen- 
tious age, Corinth had managed to achieve a 
reputation for the coarser forms of sin and vul- 
garity, and the name of the city had been turned 
into a verb for vice, “to Corinthianize.” Echoes 
of this are found in Romans 1: 26-27. 

Most Jews kept themselves more free from 
such indulgences than did the Gentiles, but 
they need not imagine that they were free from 
sin. On the contrary, they sinned against a greater 
light than the Gentiles. They had had prophets, 
lawgivers, revelations, and the leadership of God. 
When they sinned, they sinned against all the 
favors which God had lavished upon them as a 
people. No, there were no exceptions. All had 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. 

Paul emphasized the fact that the need of 
rescue from sin was universal by tracing sin back 
to Adam. It was quite common then, as it some- 
times is now, to think of the individual in terms 
of the group to which he belonged, and to think 
of the group in terms of its head. God had chosen 
Abraham, and therefore all Abraham’s descend- 
ants were God’s chosen people. It was not neces- 
sary to choose each one individually. Ishmael 
was a wanderer, and therefore all Ishmaelites 
were gypsies. Adam sinned, and therefore all 
Adam’s descendants were sinners. In Adam all 
sinned. 

When Paul denounced people for sin, it was 
their own sins which he named, not Adam’s. And 
yet just because we are born into Adam’s race, 
we are the kind of people who will inevitably sin, 
just as the fish will inevitably swim and the newly 
hatched bird will inevitably fly. There is none 
that doeth good in any legal, absolute sense: no, 
not one. 

Paul thus traces sin behind the single sinful 
act, to the nature of man. Man belongs to a 
sinning race, and in spite of the fact that with 
his mind he approves the law of God that it is 
good, he is a slave to a law in his members which 
makes him sin. 

Paul has probed deep into the nature of man. 
Man’s trouble is not that he does wrong, but that 
he is wrong. What he needs is not high ideals 
and encouragement to do better. To tell him 
that he ought to do better is as useless as to tell 
a leopard that he ought not to have a spotted 
coat. 

The analysis in Romans 7 therefore ends, not 
in a determination to be better and to do better, 
but in a cry for rescue. “Who will deliver me?” 
And he finds his answer in Christ (Romans 7: 24). 


_ Christ for him was not merely a good example 


to follow: he was a Savior from enslavement to 
sin. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


You should begin preparation of the lesson 
early in the week. It is not that this is particularly 
difficult material, but some of it may be quite 
unfamiliar. Do not begin by reading any of the 
lesson materials. Read instead all sixteen chapters 
of the Book of Romans (at one sitting, if pos- 
sible) , preferably from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. Just to illustrate the greater readability 
of the Revised Standard Version over the King 
James Version, look at Romans 2:4 in these two 
translations: 


King James Version 


Or despisest thou the riches 
of his goodness and for- 
bearance and_longsuffer- 
ing; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance? 


Revised Standard Version 


Or do you presume upon 
the riches of his kindness 
and forbearance and pa- 
tience? Do you not know 
that God’s kindness is 
meant to lead you to re- 
pentance? 


You will certainly find some verses worth re- 
membering. Jot down the reference as you read 
and then, after you have read the book, go back 
and write down the verses in full on 3x5 cards 
so you can carry them around during the week 
and occasionally refresh your memory. Especially 
in teaching a series like this, such preparation 
will kindle your enthusiasms. By Sunday you will 
be “at home” with the book you teach. 

Keep this aim before you each week as you 
prepare: “To lead adults to study Romans in order 
to understand something of the structure of the 
book, the aims of Paul, his systems of belief, how 
the book can be used by Christians today, and 
how men and women can make the faith of Paul 
vital in their own lives.” 

This week’s lesson can be given a very simple 
outline. 


The Book of Romans 


1. Its influence on history 

2. Its historical setting 

3. Its frankness in discussing sin 

4. Its dominant theme: salvation by faith 


These “Aids to Teaching” will follow that out- 
line, lifting out from Quimby (Adult Student) 
and Smart (“Biblical Interpretations” in ADULT 
TEACHER) suggestions which they make. Illustra- 
tions from other sources will also be included to 
give the lesson further teachability. 


1. The Influence of the Book of Romans 


The Book of Romans has wide acceptance be- 
cause it points up the universal appeal of the 
gospel. Paul finds words from Hosea that leap be- 
yond the provincialism so characteristic of much 
religious teaching. These words are quoted in 
9:25: 
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“Those who were not my people 
I will call ‘my people,’ 

and her who was not beloved 

I will call ‘my beloved.’ ” 


The verse that follows lifts up another word of 
similar import from Hosea. The universality of 
the gospel is further enforced by such sentences 
as these: “There is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek.” “Is God the God of Jews only? Is 
he not the God of Gentiles also? Yes!” You will 
find many others. 

By making salvation so comprehensive, involv- 
ing what Quimby (Adult Student) describes as 
“all a man in all his needs, all his relationships, 
for all eternity,’ Paul was producing a timeless 
epistle. 

This idea of the universality of the gospel is 
twin to the democratic nature of its acceptance. 
The emphasis on “faith” (which will be dis- 
cussed in detail later) gives appeal and realism 
to the gospel in terms of its application to life. 
Here is something each one of us can do. There 
would be exclusions if the basis for salvation were 
acceptance of a system of beliefs, or the bestowal 
of material wealth, or the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, or even a pilgrimage to some shrine. Only 
the venture of faith is something which each in 
his own way can exercise. 

This combination, then, of the universal ap- 
peal of the gospel and the democratic manner of 
its acceptance fires our imagination and has made 
this Book of Romans a significant document in his- 
tory. Smart cites three turning points in history 
that owe a debt to “Romans.” 

The first is the Reformation. Martin Luther 
was disturbed by the Book of Romans. Here are 
his own words: 

“T greatly longed to understand Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans and nothing stood in the way but 
that one expression, ‘the justice of God,’ because 
I took it to mean that justice whereby God is just 
and deals justly in punishing the unjust. My situa- 
tion was that, although an impeccable monk, I 
stood before God as a sinner troubled in con- 
science, and I had no confidence that my merit. 
would assuage him. Therefore I did not love a just 
and angry God, but rather hated and murmured 
against him. Yet I clung to the dear Paul and had 
a great yearning to know what he meant. 

“Night and day I pondered until I saw the 
connection between the justice of God and the 
statement that ‘the just shall live by his faith.’ 
Then I grasped that the justice of God is that 
righteousness by which through grace and sheer 
mercy God justifies us through faith. Thereupon 
I felt myself to be reborn and to have gone 
through open doors into paradise. The whole of 
Scripture took on a new meaning. .. . This passage 
of Paul became to me a gate to heaven.” That dis- 
covery, bound to the Book of Romans, was at 
the heart of the Ninety-five Theses Luther tacked 
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on the door of the university church at Witten- 
berg. The Protestant Reformation was on its way. 

The second turning point in history decided by 
the Book of Romans came about 200 years later, 
in 1738. Methodists are quite familiar with the 
events which produced the Wesleyan Revival in 
England and saved that island kingdom from 
revolution. How did the Book of Romans in- 
fluence Wesley? Here are the now-famed words 
as Wesley wrote them in his Journal: 

“In the afternoon I was asked to go to St. 
Paul’s. The anthem was ‘Out of the deep have I 
called unto thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice. 
O let thine ears consider well the voice of my 
complaint. If thou, Lord, will be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it? 
For there is mercy with thee; therefore thou shalt 
be feared. O Israel, trust in the Lord: for with 
the Lord there is mercy, and with him is plenteous 
redemption. And he shall redeem Israel from all 
his sins.’ 

“In the evening I went very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate Street, where one was read- 
ing Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while he was de- 
scribing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone 
for salvation; and an assurance was given me, that 
he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death.” In that hour 
the Wesleyan Revival was born! 

The third turning point in history in which 
the Book of Romans played a significant role 
was at the close of World War I in Europe. 
Whether we agree with Karl Barth’s theology is 
not too important a matter here; what does mat- 
ter is that his commentary on Romans written 
about that time brought renewal to the churches 
of Germany and the Continent much more speed- 
ily than the most optimistic leaders ever dreamed. 


2. The Historical Setting for Romans 


Smart (“Biblical Interpretations”) reminds us 
that “the very mention of the book will put many 
of us in a wrong state of mind. Romans is sup- 
posed to be forbidding.” Of course, this is an 
unfortunate attitude. Romans is a letter “written 
to a congregation, not to a group of scholars.” 
In fact, the setting could hardly be more dra- 
matic. Paul wrote clearly. 

Where does Paul write from? The agreement 
among those who have studied Romans is quite 
unanimous that he was writing from Corinth, 
Greece. The sins he calls by name in the first 
chapter (and on into the second and third) raged 
in that city and spilled over into the Christian 
community. Paul had become convinced that the 
gospel of Christ was the only answer to the in- 
dulgent living of men. He was just as sure that 
a Christian who surrendered to these temptations 
invited disaster for the Christian community. 


Paul wanted to move on to Rome as quickly as 
possible to make that his base of operations for 
furthering the gospel, but he had been misrepre- 
sented by some of his enemies who interpreted 
him as believing that Christian freedom was 
license and that God’s mercy could be made more 
manifest upon the life of grossest indulgence. 

Actually Paul entertains no such notions. He 
gets emotionally stirred by such charges, and 
probably is the more insistent because of what 
he has witnessed in Corinth. Here is what he 
writes: “Are we to continue in sin that grace may 
abound? By no means! How can we who died to 
sin still live in it? ... Our old self was crucified... . 
Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal bodies, 
to make you obey their passions.” This, his gospel, 
is his vindication. He insists on purity though 
he writes from a city noted for its sin. He brands 
the charges against him as “slanderous” (3:8). 

Paul did need a congenial “home base” so he 
could work on toward the West, with his sights 
set on Spain. If he could not overcome his op- 
position, such a home base would be impossible 
at Rome. This letter is his earnest attempt to 
refute all unwarranted charges made against him. 
He therefore, describes his abandonment to Christ 
(15:18), his attitude toward the Empire which 
had often befriended him (13:1), his reverence 
for Judaism to which he was deeply attached but 
which he wanted to enlarge (7:7), and his per- 
sonal enrichment derived from all the cultures 


“Saint Paul,” by Anthony Van Dyck. (Keystone View 
Photo.) 
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which he has touched in his wide-flung mission- 
ary effort (1:16). 

We must see clearly what Quimby (Adult Stu- 
dent) sets forth—that Paul is not introducing 
himself, but his gospel. His information about him- 
self is modest. The biographical facts are “sec- 
ondary details.” He speedily launches into his 
great theme: salvation by faith. 


3. The Frankness of the Book of Romans 


When Romans was written, the Gospel nar- 
ratives (Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John) had 
not come into existence. The gospel, for Paul, was 
the whole Christian message, but he does not at- 
tempt here in this brief compass to set forth a 
complete statement of his faith. This epistle 
cannot be properly called a book in “systematic 
theology.” Smart (“Biblical Interpretations’), 
emphasizing that Romans deals with the most im- 
mediately pressing aspect of Christian teachings, 
comments: “It is a defense of salvation through 
faith in Christ, not a discussion of Christian 
theology in general.” 

Little wonder, then, that the Apostle writes 
quite extensively about the nature and destruc- 
tiveness of sin. He knows that sin can express 
itself in two primary ways—as obvious evil or, 
more subtly, as self-sufficiency. He has no pa- 
tience, either, with the cult of the “once saved, 
always saved” and gives sharp rebuke in 11:22: 
“Note then the kindness and the severity of God: 
severity toward those who have fallen, but God’s 
kindness to you, provided you continue in his 
kindness; otherwise you too will be cut off.” 

Another cult also drew fire from Paul. We 
might call them the “Blame Adamites.” They are 
those who do not want to take responsibility for 
their own sinning but want to cast it back on 
Adam and Eve. The Apostle (see Smart’s com- 
ments) has probed into the nature of man and 
knows that his trouble is not merely that he does 
wrong, but that he is wrong. Paul’s lists of sins 
are not the sins of Adam but the sins of his con- 
temporaries! 

The class might want to discuss Quimby’s para- 
graph (Adult Student) which asserts that Paul 
believed that “evil is self-punishing” because of 
God’s moral design in the universe. Probably 
nowhere else, either in or out of Scripture, is 
there more frankness and stark realism in pre- 
senting the fact and consequences of sin than in 
the Letter to the Romans. 


4. The Dominant Theme of the Book of Romans 


Paul’s conversion meant that he had a new 
way of thinking of God. God to him was now the 
God of grace and friendship, not deity to be ap- 
peased. He was the God who in Christ had recon- 
ciled the world unto himself. Salvation comes not 
through obedience to law, but by personal re- 
sponse to God’s love in Christ. Grace was for Paul 
the sovereign word of religion. 
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See how remarkably this insight is borne out 
in Romans 5:6, 8, and 10: “While we were yet 
helpless, at the right time Christ died for the un- 
godly ... while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us... while we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son.” Little 
wonder that there is as much warmth in his “good 
news’ as there is frankness in his discussion of 
sin. Charles Wesley’s words, engraved on his 
statue at Bristol, England, typify Paul’s spirit: 
“Let me commend my Saviour to you.” 

Other religions may suggest to men that resig- 
nation will bring peace of soul; or that in some 
misty, far-off future the peace will come; or that 
their good “influence” will be their reward—but 
none of this is “gospel.” Paul employs a meaning- 
ful word in describing the gospel—“it is the power 
of God for salvation.” That word “power” comes 
from the Greek word, dunamis! You can see the 
English word readily, can’t you—dynamite! The 
Christian faith is dynamite religion, not ether or 
opiate. God takes a faith venture with man; and 
the gospel urges man to take a faith venture with 
God. 

Quimby (Adult Student) carefully discusses 
the entire passage of Romans 1:16-17. Notice 
particularly that he interprets the “righteousness 
of God” as meaning for Paul “God’s offer to save 
us, at no cost to ourselves, by faith alone.” God 
would not demonstrate divine righteousness just 
by punishing us, or by ignoring us, or by bargain- 
ing with us! 


A 7 : fs 


Beliefs of Scientists 


Scientists hold no religious view uniquely 
their own. Among them one finds the same range 
of religious philosophies that appears among the 
populace as a whole. There are scientists who are 
scornful of traditional religion, and those who ac- 
cept a traditional religious authority with com- 
plete devotion; there are those who are attracted 
to the cosmological and speculative elements in 
religion, and others, to the humanitarian and hu- 
mane elements; there are those with a confident 
rationalism, and others confessing a vague mysti- 
cal awareness of what to them is deeper reality. 
—From Religious Beliefs of American Scientists, 
by Edward Leroy Long, Jr., The Westminster 
Press, 1952. 


7 7 A 


Vain Labour 


In judging others a man laboureth in vain; 
he often erreth, and easily falleth into sin; but 
in judging and examining himself he always 
laboureth to good purpose.—Thomas a Kempis, 
Imitation of Christ. 
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July 12; THE WAY OF SALVATION 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 

Last week we were thinking about what might 
be called “The Need of Salvation” in Paul’s 
thought and experience. No man is what God 
wants him to be, and no man can be. That does 
not mean merely that from time to time we do 
things that are wrong. It means that we are born 
into a race which by its very nature is enslaved to 
sin. It is our nature to put our own desires, our 
own success, our own pleasures above the will of 
God, and that is sin—worshiping the creature 
instead of the Creator. Serving self rather than 
God is the essence of all sin. It is easy to say, 
“Thy will be done,” but we simply do not live 
that way. 

This leads us naturally to Paul’s idea of sal- 
vation. What does it mean to be “saved”? And 
by what means is salvation made possible? 

Probably every religion is a technique for sal- 
vation of some sort. Even primitive savage re- 
ligions offered salvation from voodoos, black 
magic, and the like. Nature religions claimed to 
save from droughts, pestilence, and earthquake. 
The worship of tribal and national gods was a 
method of guaranteeing victory in warfare and 
being saved from enemies. 

A surprising number of people today expect 
their religion to save them from the ordinary ills 
of life. And so they look on calamities, the death 
of loved ones, and other forms of sorrow as evi- 
dences that God has failed them. Answer to prayer 
is usually taken to mean that God can be per- 
suaded to save us from trouble. 

The phrase “to be saved” is also commonly 
associated with life after death, with the judg- 
ment day and heaven and hell. To be saved is to 
get to heaven, or to fulfill now the conditions on 
which I will get there when I die. The “saved” 
are the company of saints already in the heaven- 
ly home. Frequently the question is asked, “Can 
a person be saved who does certain things or 
lives under certain conditions?” The apparent 
meaning of the question is whether the person 
can finally get to heaven. 

Paul was quite aware of a future day of judg- 
ment when we must all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, and he wanted all Chris- 
tians to be blameless in the day of the Lord. But 
that did not exhaust the contents of his idea of 
salvation. Indeed, it was not the main element 
in that idea. Condemnation at the final judgment 
would be only the punishment for sin, and Paul 
was seeking salvation from the sin which would 
make punishment necessary. The desire to es- 
cape punishment does not represent a high moral 
level. Any child caught stealing jam wants to es- 
cape the whipping. 

The salvation which Paul sought was some- 


thing much more vital. He wanted to be saved, 
not merely from the spanking, but from the sin- 
ning. The question was not what would happen to 
him in the future, but how could he escape the 
slavery to sin under which he was living day by 
day. He wanted to be saved, not from hell, but 
from sinfulness. That was the meaning of his 
agonized cry for help in Romans 7:24. 

Just as there are many ideas as to what salva- 
tion is, so there are many ways of trying to se- 
cure salvation. Probably the most familiar, as it is 
the simplest idea, is that we achieve salvation by 
doing the will of God. Even a child can under- 
stand that. God has told us in his laws how he 
wants us to live; obediently we live that way; at 
the final judgment God recognizes that we have 
kept his laws and rewards us with homes in 
heaven. Thus man really saves himself by avoid- 
ing sin and doing righteousness, and God’s final 
reward is merely the recognition of what he has 
achieved. 

That was the idea of the Pharisee in Jesus’ par- 
able of the Pharisee and the publican. He had done 
the things which religion demanded; he had kept 
himself free from sin; he thanked God that he 
was not like other men. That kind of legalism be- 
longs to childhood. Little children assume that 
they are all right when they do what they are 
told to do. It is surprising how many adults are 
still children in their religious thinking. 

The fallacy in this kind of thinking, of course, 
is in the simple fact that such salvation is not 
possible. The man who knows himself in any 
adult way knows that he simply cannot be what 
God wants him to be. He cannot escape an accus- 
ing conscience. His thoughts are not God’s 
thoughts. He does not interpret success in terms 
of doing the will of God. His ambitions are self- 
centered. He thinks of people in terms of their 
relations to himself, and not as God thinks of 
them. His attitude toward enemies is not God’s 
attitude. His imaginations and his secret thoughts 
do not belong to God. 

The trouble, as has been said, is not that he 
does wrong but that he is wrong. He does not need 
good laws to obey but something to change his 
human nature. Paul saw clearly that if being 
saved meant keeping the laws of God, then it 
was not possible to be saved. 

How, then, can we be saved? “Who will de- 
liver me from this body of death” and make us 
“new creatures in Christ Jesus”? That, of course, 
is the very essence of the Gospel according to 
Paul, that through Christ God has made pro- 
vision, not to save good people because they are 
good, but to save bad people from their badness. 

The key word here is “faith.” We are accepted 
by God, not on the basis of the spotlessness of our 
lives, but solely on the basis of faith in Christ. 
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But this word “faith” has been variously misused, 
and is itself something of a problem instead of 
the solution of other problems. 

Sometimes it is made to mean trust in God’s 
special providence to care for us in trouble. Jesus 
rebuked the disciples overtaken by a storm be- 
cause they had such little faith. Much less worth- 
ily, the “faith healers” use the word in a some- 
what similar sense today. 

Frequently faith is used as synonymous with be- 
lief, which is a very different thing. We draw up 
our “confessions of faith,” which are simply some 
of the things which we believe. The word “creed” 
is just the Latin word for belief. Our faith is mere- 
ly the collection of things which we believe to be 
true. 

It is important, of course, that we have right 
ideas about what is true and what is not, but cor- 
rect opinions alone never saved anybody. The 
Epistle of James tells us that the devils believe 

. and tremble. I suppose Satan, being more 
clever than we, often knows better what is true 
and what is not than we do, but it makes a very 
poor Christian out of him. 

Carrying still further the idea that our faith 
is the collection of things which we believe, we 
even use the word to indicate the differences in 
our beliefs, and speak of “the Presbyterian faith,” 
“the Methodist faith,” “the Catholic faith,” and 
even “the Jewish faith,” though the Jews are 
not Christians at all. To use the word thus to in- 
dicate the differences among Christians is the 
climax of confusion; for faith is the one thing 
common to all Christians. We may differ in our 
opinions, but the one thing which binds us all 
together is our common faith. 

When we ask what Paul really did mean when 
he spoke so often of faith, the answer is not easy. 
It did include belief, even though it included 
much more than belief. Paul would not have 
trusted Christ for his salvation if he had not be- 
lieved that he was the divine Son of God. He 
could not have accepted Christ while thinking 
he was a fraud and a charlatan. 

But in addition to believing things about Jesus, 
faith meant a wholehearted acceptance of him. 
God had sent him to bring his free, unmerited sal- 
vation to men, to do “what the law could not do.” 
Faith was the response of the soul to that gift. 
Faith accepts salvation from God as a little child 
accepts home, clothes, food, and all the conditions 
of life from his father, without question, without 
doubt, and with no thought of earning them. 

Faith involves commitment. I trust myself to 
Christ as the child to his father, or as I trust my- 
self to a ship. I may have very correct ideas about 
a ship about to sail. I may know its tonnage, the 
power of its engines, its speed, the efficiency of 
the crew, the length of the voyage. I know that if 
it leaves New York today it will reach Liverpool 
on a certain date. My ideas are so correct that 
with pencil and paper I can prove them. But they 
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make no difference in my life. The ship sails away, 
and I go about my business. I eat my supper in 
the same place, and sleep in the same bed, and get 
up and go to the same job as I would if there 
were no such ship. 

But change the picture just a little. Before the 
ship sails, I cross the gangplank and take my 
stand on the deck. Now everything has changed; 
for I have entrusted myself to the ship, and from 
now on its fortunes will be my fortunes. If it 
gets to Liverpool, I will be in Liverpool. If it 
flounders about the sea, I will flounder about 
the sea. If it goes to the bottom, I will go to the 
bottom. My fate and the ship’s fate are one. Such 
utter commitment to Christ the Christian knows. 
In subsequent lessons we will see some of its 
effects in the Christian’s life. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


Our lesson might be organized around five 
questions which come from the lesson by Quimby 
in Adult Student. You will probably find them 
useful in preparing the lesson and in presenting 
it. 


1. What can I learn about God from a reverent 
study of nature? 


The first acquaintance our children have in 
terms of God comes as they ask questions about 
nature—and the parent or teacher who is reverent 
will never need to apologize for having helped the 
child affirm God. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
gives perspective by writing: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries. 


The witnesses to God’s control over nature can 
be drawn from everywhere, and the list would not 
be complete without including the Greeks whom 
Paul encountered. Their religion was closely iden- 
tified with nature and their many gods represented 
nature in its varied expressions. How memorable 
is the story in Acts describing Paul’s visit to 
Athens and the Mars Hill sermon there. The al- 
tars of the Greeks were built in honor of their 
many gods, and fearing they might have offended 
one of them by an inadvertant omission, they 
thoughtfully added an altar “to the unknown god.” 
Paul gave them Christ, not only for the undesig- 
nated altar, but to supplant all their altars! But 
their long traditions in nature worship were too 
unyielding and Paul met with no great victories 
there in behalf of the gospel. 

Nature can tell us about God, but it cannot be 
substituted for God. The Christian faith is more 
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than a “Nature Appreciation Course,” although it 
reckons with nature as one avenue of approach 
to God. Jesus himself is a perfect illustration of 
the use the reverent mind can make of nature. 
He held a discerning and thoughtful attitude to- 
ward sparrows and lilies, the grain of wheat, the 
sheep on the mountain. All these reminded him 
of God, but they never became objects of worship 
in themselves. 

Think together in class about how much we can 
learn about God by observing nature reverently. 
Probably each member present could suggest one 
attribute of God which can be illustrated in the 
natural world. 

Although Paul did not accomplish much among 
the more elite Gentiles, who were quite content 
with their nature worship (with some indulgences 
included and smiled upon by their gods), he did 
pay tribute to the integrity of some of them who 
practiced morality without identifying it with re- 
ligion or with God. This is his commendation: 
The “Gentiles [used interchangeably with the 
word Greeks] who have not the law do by na- 
ture what the law requires.” 

But there still remains a vast area of discovery 
about God which nature alone cannot reveal. Its 
intricacies and its sweep tell much, but not nearly 
all that man wants to know about God. 





“Paul Preaching on Mars Hill,” by Raphael. The origi- 
nal of this drawing was used as a tapestry design. (Orient 
and Occident Photo.) 


2. What can I not find out about God from a 
study of nature only? 


In writing to the Romans, Paul says of the Jews 
that they advanced beyond the Greeks in their 
apprehension of God because their religion al- 
lowed ampler room for revelation. “Revelation,” 
Quimby says, “brings to man what he cannot find 
out unaided by himself.” It is “God’s self-dis- 
closure of himself to us.” The acknowledgment 
of God as a “spirit”—a “person”—came not by a 


These ruins are of ancient Philippi in Greece. In this 
city Paul preached his first sermon to the Gentiles and 
the first Christian community in Europe was organized. 
(Religious News Service Photo.) 


study of nature but by higher revelation. It came 
into richest expression through Jesus, but we 
owe a great debt to the Jew who pioneered in 
believing that God could and would disclose him- 
self to the reverent and disciplined seeker. 

Psychologists, trying to explain personality, 
have close comradeship with men who have em- 
ployed spiritual insight to tell the world that man 
is more than a physical being in a physical world. 
This is illustrated by the comment of a sergeant 
who stepped on a mine during World War II and 
lost both legs and both eyes: “The part of me 
that matters,” he said, “is still very much alive, 
no matter how much I lose of me.” 

The resultant revelation found expression in 
what Paul and his fellow Jews called “the Law.” 
For them the Law was God dealing with his chil- 
dren in all experience, temporal as well as spirit- 
ual. This enforced on their minds that God wanted 
to exercise a personal relationship with man. 
(See Quimby, Adult Student.) 

This is a splendid advance over finding out 
about God only through nature, but its strength 
is also its weakness. It is possible for a man to be- 
come so fastidious in keeping the Law that he 
misses God entirely and rests back on his pride 
in having achieved meticulous religious discipline. 
The young man who confronted Jesus faced just 
that predicament: “I have kept all the law from 
my youth up. What yet do I lack?” It turned out 
that a man could be all that Judaism required and 
yet be spiritually defeated! Laws, even the Deca- 
logue, do not make the good man. Smart observes: 

“The fallacy ... [is] the man who knows him- 
self in any adult way knows that he simply can- 
not be what God wants him to be. He cannot es- 
cape an accusing conscience. .. . He does not need 
good laws to obey but something to change his 
human nature. .. . Correct opinions alone never 
saved anybody. ... I suppose Satan, being more 
clever than we, often knows better what is true 
and what is not than we do, but it makes a very 
poor Christian out of him.” 
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Revelation, then, is a marked advance over 
observation of nature—but it needs to be more 
complete in disclosing God than we find it to be 
in Judaism. 





3. Is there a special, distinct Christian revela- 
tion about God and man? 


Paul, in Romans, unequivocally says, “Yes!” 
The religions of the Jews and of the Gentiles left 
the individual powerless to live up to the truth 
he had about God. Both needed something more 
—“something that would strengthen them in their 
inner being so they could live as they knew they 
ought” (Quimby, Adult Student). The way out 
is the Christian way, and it is given classic ex- 
pression in Romans 3:21-26. This is really a 
restatement of Romans 1:16-17, with some elab- 
oration. Read these two declarations side by side. 
The gospel is a special and distinct revelation 
about God and man because, by it, impotent men 
become divinely empowered. Through Christ, God 
gets at the heart of man’s distress. 

Quimby points out two significant additions in 
the passage from chapter 3 as over against the 
statement in chapter 1: (1) It explains how sal- 
vation is accomplished—‘through faith in Jesus 
Christ. .. . whom God put forward” as a special 
revelation for just this purpose. (2) By having 
faith in Christ, we are justified (acquitted) —and 
all this, says Paul, is a “gift” from God. There is 
no other way to have the assurance of salvation be- 
cause there is no possible way to earn it. 

Probably no phrase is more difficult for us to 
grasp than the words “saved by the blood.” 
Quimby discusses this in some detail, and the 
point of that discussion ought to be brought to 
your class’s attention. By the blood of Jesus “Paul 
does not mean so much measurable blood. ‘. . . his 
blood’ is a symbol for the whole sacrificial life of 
Jesus as climaxed upon the cross. It is from Jesus 
on the cross that we learn that God is, in himself, 
forgiving grace.” Jesus, by his self-giving life, 
brings us into vital touch with the love of God. 

Another word which may be troublesome to 
the class is “justification.” Encourage a simplifi- 
cation of the word, using Quimby’s sentence: “It 
is just another way of saying that we are for- 
given.” Without forgiveness (‘justification’), 
man would be cast into the despondency of hav- 
ing to suffer the just punishment for his sin and 
disobedience. 

Summarize your answer to this question by 
saying: Through nature we learn about God by 
inferring him from his works; in revelation 
through the Law we learn of God as he made him- 
self known through devout minds of dedicated 
men; in Christ he makes himself known through 
a person, revealing personality through person- 
ality. This is the distinctive contribution of our 
faith to life. 


4. How does one know that salvation by faith 
is true? 
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The religion of the Gentiles (Greeks) gave no 
genuine assurances. Forgiveness was never a gift 
of grace but something that had to be bought at a 
great and continuing price exacted from the in- 
dividual. Elaborate sacrificial rituals constantly 
reminded the Gentiles of this harsh fact. 

The Jew, too, could see no salvation except 
through a strict observance of the Law. This was 
Paul’s inherited religion, and he found it almost 
incomprehensible that anyone could be guilty 
of crimes against God and yet be acquitted! 

Paul had to wrestle with the same cheapened 
conceptions of salvation as we find them expressed 
today. See Smart (“Biblical Interpretations”) for 
discussion of two of these ideas. “Paul .. . wanted 
to be saved,” Smart discovers, “not from hell, 
but from sinfulness. That was the meaning of his 
agonized cry for help in Romans 7:24: ‘Wretched 
man that I am! Who will deliver me from this 
body of death?’” 

How can each of us know that this is true—that 
we are saved by faith in Christ? Smart’s illustra- 
tion about the ship should be marked and used. 
It defines the difference between belief and faith. 
One may know everything about a ship, but until 
he goes abroad and the gangplank is pulled away, 
he cannot say he has faith in the ship. Much like 
that, salvation by faith requires a commitment to 
Christ which breaks all connections with the 
shore. It proves itself in terms of each man’s 
experience and in no other way. 

Most of us need to translate belief into faith, 
don’t we? If, when we are sick, we only believe 
in a doctor we cannot get well. But if we put our- 
selves into his hands, we can get restoration. Our 
spiritual health depends just as truly on our 
abandonment to Christ. 


5. What are the benefits of salvation? 


This is not difficult to answer and Romans 5 
through 7 is full of the fruits of faith. Quimby 
mentions particularly (1) peace with God— 
“peace at the center”; (2) hope; (3) joy; (4) 
endurance; (5) character as the sum total. Reli- 
gion becomes vital and inviting in terms of Christ. 
Who among us would turn away from a faith the 
end of which is “the wonder of a life undisap- 
pointed’”’? 


v » 7 
Authority and Reason 


TRUE authority does not oppose right reason, 
nor right reason true authority. For it is not to be 
doubted that both come from one source, namely, 
the divine wisdom.—John Scotus (ninth century 
A.D.). 


¥ 7 7 


THERE is no sin ordinarily greater against God 
than to use violence against the Consciences of 
men.—Roger Williams. 
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July 19: SALVATION: ITS BLESSINGS; ITS REJECTION 


Biblical Interpretations 


We have seen in previous lessons Paul’s idea of 
salvation. Man cannot save himself by being good; 
for by the very fact of being born into the human 
race he was born a slave to sin. It was, therefore, 
useless for religion to hold out high ideals before 
him. He already had ideals so high that he could 
not attain unto them. That was his trouble. It 
was futile to urge him to drop bad habits or to 
acquire good habits. What he needed was rescue, 
or salvation. Paul gave himself in simple faith 
to the Christ through whom God had provided 
that salvation. He was saved by faith, and not by 
works of the law, or doing the things that have 
been commanded. 

This raises an obvious ethical question. If man 
is saved by the grace of God, not because he is 
good but in spite of the fact that he is bad, then 
where does goodness come in? Are not men 
saved without it? Why be good if it is not neces- 
sary for salvation? 

Paul had to face that question in his own life- 
time. Some were apparently saying, “If sinners 
are saved, then let’s sin the more so that God’s 
grace can abound the more toward us” (see Ro- 
mans 6:1). The same problem came up centuries 
later when Luther based his Reformation on the 
teachings of Romans. It has arisen more than 
once where Paul’s gospel has been preached. 

Though it sounds logical, Paul was shocked by 
the very idea. His answer in Romans 6:2 is the 
strongest negative he could use. God forbid! 

This brings us back to Paul’s idea of faith, which 
we studied last week. We are saved by faith. We 
are not saved merely because we are sinners, but 
because in spite of our sins we have faith in 
Christ. And that means that we surrender our- 
selves to Christ so completely that we begin to 
share his nature. 

Explaining our sinfulness, Paul said that all 
men inherited the sinful nature of their father 
Adam. But he mentioned this only to illustrate the 
other side of the picture. Similarly those who 
through faith are united with Christ inherit from 
him his triumph over sin. As in Adam all die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive. The Christian’s 
nature is changed, and he is now “a new creature 
in Christ Jesus.” The nature of Christ is now in 
him instead of the nature of Adam, and all good- 
ness is but the fruits of this indwelling Spirit. Man 
does right because he has been saved: he is not 
saved because he does right. 

Paul was surrounded with religions which 
taught that man can take the nature of his god 
into himself. It was not a Jewish idea. The Old 
Testament nowhere speaks of Jehovah dwelling 
inside a man. But Paul was writing to Gentiles, 
to whom the idea was perfectly familiar. One of 
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the pagan gods was the god of wine, and when 
he entered a man, he made him, too, a drunkard. 
Another god was noted for courage, and by tak- 
ing his nature into himself, the worshiper became 
courageous. 

Paul, of course, had no use for the pagan gods. 
But he was sure that in the same way Christ, the 
Spirit of the true God, could be received into a 
man by faith, and then that man began to be 
Christlike. Paul expresses this in extreme lan- 
guage. It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me. For me to live is Christ. Christ in me is 
the hope of glory. The faith which had saved 
Paul had not only saved him from future punish- 
ment, but it had saved him from himself and his 
enslavement to sin. The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus had made him free from the law of 
sin and death. 

It is interesting to see how Paul as a Chris- 
tian identified himself with Christ. Old things had 
passed away, and all things had become new. He 
now shared the nature of Christ. The experiences 
of Christ were his experiences, and the status of 
Christ was his status. 

Since Christ was Son of God, Paul was also a 
son of’ God, not because of anything he had 
achieved of himself but because he shared the 
nature of Christ. The Christian was thus “adopted” 
into the family of God when he was converted. 
“For all who are guided by God’s Spirit are God’s 
sons. It is . . . the consciousness of adoption as 
sons, which makes us cry ‘Abba!’ that is, Father. 
... Weare... heirs of God, and fellow-heirs with 
Christ” (Romans 8:14-17.!). The Christian looks 
up into the face of God humbly, but with the 
faith of a child, and God looks on him with fa- 
vor because he sees in him the nature of his own 
Son Jesus. 

That is the meaning of the forbidding words 
“justify” and “justification.” They sound very 
theological and technical to us, but they did not 
sound so to Paul and his readers in the church 
at Rome. To be justified was a law term, and 
meant simply to get the judge’s approval, like 
our word acquit. When God looks down on us 
in judgment, he gives a favorable verdict, not 
because our records are faultless but because 
through faith in Christ we have now received the 
nature of Christ, and God sees his Son in us. We 
are justified because of our faith in Christ. 

Similarly, Paul identified himself with the ex- 
periences of Jesus on earth. Jesus had died, and 
therefore Paul had died. He had been “crucified 
with Christ.” He never spoke of his death as fu- 


1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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ture, but as past. In the future there will be only 
a departing to be with Christ; for Christ had 
given him victory over death. 

The same was true of Paul’s attitude toward 
the Jewish law. Christ had lived under the Law 
like any other Jew, “born of a woman, born under 
the law.” But by his death he had paid the final 
debt to the Law and gone to live in the world of 
spirit where the Law does not exist. Since Christ 
is now free from the Law, Paul is free from the 
Law, and he insists on this freedom, specially in 
Romans and Galatians. 

This did not mean that he was at liberty to 
break the Law. He did not kill and steal and: com- 
mit adultery because he was a Christian. His 
freedom was the freedom of Christ, who lived 
above such things, and would not have committed 
them even if there had been no law. It was the 
freedom of the mother who cares for her child 
because her heart prompts her to and not be- 
cause the laws of the state require it. 

This identification of the Christian with Christ 
(if that is not too strong an expression) also lies 
at the basis of Paul’s conception of the Church. 
The Church was not merely a human organization 
which people joined. It was the fellowship of 
those who were joined to Christ. It was the body 
of which Christ was the head, and each member 
of that body was joined, not to every other mem- 
ber but to Christ who was the head. That was the 
reason the body could act as a unity and not mere- 
ly as an assembly of diverse organs. The Church, 
possessed of the Spirit of Christ, lived his life and 
continued his work in the world. 

Paul carried this Christ-in-me idea so far that 
he actually identified his sufferings with the 
sufferings of Christ. He was making up in his own 
person what was lacking in the sufferings of 
Christ for the Church (Colossians 1:24), and he 
actually prayed for himself that he might have 
a share in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings 
(Philippians 3:10). In this sense he “gloried in 
tribulation,” not because he enjoyed the tribula- 
tion, but because it united him with Christ in his 
work for the Church. 

Paul’s hope for the future life was based on 
this faith which enabled him to share the ex- 
periences of Christ. He nowhere argues for any 
abstract idea of the immortality of all souls, but 
he is sure that because Jesus rose from the dead, 
all those who through faith have been united 
with him will also rise. Through one man (Adam) 
came death, and through one man (Christ) came 
resurrection from the dead. We will be resurrec- 
ted because through faith we share the immortal 
nature of Christ. 

All of this, of course, created the great para- 
dox in Paul’s thought, a paradox which he recog- 
nized and welcomed. For him the Christian was 
a citizen of two worlds. He lived the life of 
Christ, but he had to live it in this world. As a 
Christian, he was free from the Law, but he lived 
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here where the Law was still in force. As a Chris- 
tian, he lived not according to the flesh but ac- 
cording to the Spirit, but he was still in the flesh, 
and the flesh lusted against the Spirit. As a Chris- 
tian, he was free from sin; it had no more domin- 
ion over him. But in this world even the saints 
fell into sin, and Paul had to watch lest, after he 
had preached to others, he himself should be 
cast away. He possessed the heavenly treasure, 
but he possessed it in earthly vessels. 

Christian salvation can never be completed in 
this world. Paul expected that this world would 
soon pass away, but faith made it possible for 
him to be saved eternally in the world of spirit. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


This week you will find that Smart’s “Biblical 
Interpretations” set forth a very easy-to-follow 
lesson outline. As in previous weeks, you will 
probably want to put this outline on the black- 
board ahead of class time: 


What a Christian Has in Christ 


. Newness, not just renewal 

. Sonship to God 

. Acquittal 

. A triumphant attitude toward death 
Freedom from the Law 

. The Church and fellowship with Christ 


. Ultimate victory 


ARM wor 


This is a rather formidable outline, so do your 
best to have your lesson well in hand and beware 
of unrelated “detours” in class discussion. Appor- 
tion your time. This is one lesson which can make 
good use of Wesley’s advice to his preachers: ‘Do 
not stay any longer than necessary in one place.” 
We might paraphrase that to read, “Do not stay 
any longer with one point than is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 


1. A Christian has newness in Christ, not just 
renewal. 


Romans gives us the impression that Paul is 
not theorizing about life. He is witnessing. He 
had made a discovery in Christ, and he lets the 
world know it: “It is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me.” “For me to live is Christ.” 
The Christian faith did not patch up an old life, 
it replaced it. “The old has passed away, behold, 
the new has come.” 

The twentieth century needs to know that— 
more importantly, it needs to experience that. 
Halford E. Luccock writes: ‘Unless there are new 
purposes to go with the new powers, science is 
putting a machine gun into the hands of a baboon.” 
Clever men can invent new powers, but only new 
men can be motivated by new purposes. None of 
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us would be afraid to trust nuclear fission to 
Christ, nor jet propulsion, nor guided missiles. 
The glory is that we can do exactly that through 
Christ-men! 

Most of us think new life comes only with great 
effort, desperate trying. Paul sets us right. New 
life comes by casting away pride and letting the 
cloak of humility be thrown across our shoulders; 
by discarding sophistication and accepting the 
simplicity of Christ; by abdicating the throne of 
our lives to let Christ reign. Christ is the new 
wine and he must be poured into new wineskins. 
If we call ourselves Christians, then it ought to 
be utterly impossible for anyone to be able to 
identify us apart from Jesus Christ. 


2. A Christian has gained Sonship to God. 


Morally, most of us are much like Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. We are 
divided and deceptive. One of the old hymns in- 
cludes the line: ““Now rest my long-divided heart!” 
Harmony is impossible where there is discord. 
True sonship is of the spirit. 

In present-day adoption procedures a deliberate 
effort is made to match the child and the prospec- 
tive parents. Details concerning nationality, edu- 
cational background, bone structure, color of eyes 
and hair, religious interests, and much more get 
into the record. Then when the family circle is 
enlarged by adoption of a son or daughter, the 
“like father, like son” resemblance is almost un- 
believable. Such care in matching background 
and characteristics safeguards the relationship and 
affords rich blessings. 

In a far more significant way, God wants men 
to experience transformation of spirit so each of 
us, adopted into his family, will not bring discord. 
When we consciously let Christ cultivate that 
kinship, in our hearts, God speedily receives us 
into his affection and into the family. This “son- 
ship” is not something in the far-off future, but 
a present relationship. The eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans strongly urges that we “practice the 
presence” of God and enter into the joy of son- 
ship. This is certainly one of the blessings of sal- 
vation. 


3. A Christian is acquitted even though he is 
guilty! 


This is our only hope. Our sin makes God’s for- 
giveness necessary; our faith in Christ makes it 
possible. 

Paul had been misrepresented. He was charged 
with encouraging licentious living so men could 
prove more surely the wonder of God’s forgive- 
ness. The Apostle counters this misrepresentation 
in Romans 6:2, with the use of the very strong 
negative: “By no means!” Actually, Paul was a 
disciplinarian and always insisted on integrity 
of conduct. 

Most of Quimby’s discussion in Adult Student 
wrestles with the problem of overcoming the pow- 


er of sin and death. Jesus himself was attacked 
by them—and became victor over them. The 
Christ-possessed man is allied with the Conquer- 
or. 

Paul’s idea of evil as an invisible, powerful 
spirit overpowering man may seem a little weird 
to us, but it has in it an essential truth: man can- 
not be his own moral master. Quimby’s comments 
are helpful: “Moral mastery has been given us 
by Christ. . . . In Romans 7:7-25 Paul describes 
his own helplessness to do and be the good he 
wished. . . . It is the sorry experience of us 
all. But Paul knows the answer to his and our 
bitter cry: ‘Who will deliver me?’ ‘Thanks be to 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’” Freedom 
from sin by the acquittal of God who sees his Son 
in us is one of the great blessings of salvation. 


4. A Christian has a triumphant attitude to- 
ward death. 


For the Apostle Paul, death also roamed as an 
invisible and terrible power, seeking to destroy 
life and working in partnership with sin. As 
Quimby interprets Paul’s description, this is what 
we get: “Sin weakens its victim to the point of 
no resistance, and then Death swoops in for the 
final kill... . Absurd as the picture may seem to 
us, it contains a truth we dare not miss. Death 
is a dread fact. .. . It is beyond our powers to stay. 
. .. Salvation by faith completely foils the mad 
power of these twin evil terrors.” 

Paul never spoke of death in the future. He 
had been “crucified with Christ” so his wrestling 
with death was a thing of the past. When some 
friends of Kagawa urged him not to be so vigor- 
ous in his Christian work in Japan, saying that 
he would jeopardize his safety, the indomitable 
little man replied: “I have already died once so 
nothing else matters.” 

John Bunyan’s closing chapter in Pilgrim’s 
Progress gives classical expression to the Chris- 
tian’s triumphant attitude toward death. Here is 
a fragment of the story, telling about Mr. Valiant- 
for-truth: “When the day that he must go hence 
was come, many accompanied him to the river- 
side, into which as he went, he said, ‘Death, where 
is thy sting?’ And as he went down deeper, he 
said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?’ . .. So he 
passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for 
him on the other side.” 


5. A Christian enjoys freedom from the Law. 


Smart emphasizes that Paul did not mean to im- 
ply that the Christian is given license to do what- 
ever he pleases. He was not at liberty to break 
the Law. He did not kill, steal, or commit adultery 
because he was a Christian. Goodness is not a 
way to achieve righteousness, but a demonstration 
of righteousness achieved in your life by Christ. 
Smart puts it this way: “Goodness is but the 
fruits of the indwelling Spirit [of Christ]. Man 
does right because he has been saved: he is not 
saved because he does right.” 
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6. A Christian is visibly identified with Christ 
through the Church and enjoys fellowship with 
Christ. 

Paul suggests a very simple illustration to de- 
scribe the nature of the Church. Christ is its head 
and the believers are the several parts of the body, 
receiving encouragement and initiative from him. 

The significant idea is that awareness of salva- 
tion through Christ brought the believer immedi- 
ately into the fellowship of the Church. 

Let the class discuss this question: Does the 
Christian Church today think of itself as “the 
body of Christ”? What should the Church do for 


its members? What should the members do? 


7. The Christian looks forward to ultimate vic- 
tory—the resurrected life. 


How well we know that the Christian life can 
never be completed within the limitations of the 
life of the flesh in a physical world. The whole of 
Paul’s preaching revolved around his faith in the 
resurrection, not only of Christ but ultimately of 
all who belonged to him. Joseph Fort Newton in 
his autobiography, River of Years, writes poign- 
antly but thrillingly concerning this victory: 

“On a snowy day when a keen wind was blow- 
ing—a ‘norther,’ we called it—my father was 


buried; a wood fire was burning nearby. Clinging 
to the hand of my little mother, I looked for the 
first time into an open grave—to a sensitive child 
a strange, terrifying experience. 

“The old country minister adjusted his glasses 
and read the words of Jesus, ‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life—Let not your hearts be troubled.’ 
Never shall I forget the power of those words. 
It was as if a great, gentle Hand, stronger than 
the hand of man and more tender than the hand of 
any woman, had been put forth from the Unseen 
to caress and heal my spirit—from that day to 
this I have loved Jesus beyond the power of words 
to tell! . . . Forty-six years later I stood on the 
same spot, when my little mother was laid away; 
and again the words of Jesus—calm, unhurried, 
confident—spoke to me out of the depths of death 
—nay, out of the heart of God—and there was 
sunrise in the west!” 1 

Paul believed the gospel was so good as well as 
so true that all men would accept it. Do not try 
in teaching the lesson to unravel Paul’s complex 
arguments. Recognize Paul’s belief, as Quimby 
states it, that “the gospel of salvation by faith 
... was too powerful for anyone to resist forever.” 


1From River of Years, by Joseph Fort Newton; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1946. Used by permission. 


July 26: SALVATION BY FAITH IN DAILY LIVING 


Biblical Interpretations 


We have said before that each of Paul’s letters 
was written to meet some special situation. The 
body of each letter dealt with the issue which 
called it forth. Since he was planning to move 
to Rome and make it his headquarters, he wrote 
the Letter to the Romans to correct the slander- 
ous charges that he taught a religion without law, 
and therefore taught people to sin. 

But after he had finished the main point of a 
letter, Paul loved to add some practical advice for 
daily living. Such exhortations are found at the 
end of Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, and 
especially Romans. Chapter 12, which is the be- 
ginning of this section, is probably the best known 
chapter in the book. All discussion of law and 
faith and justification and sanctification is ended, 
but Paul had the heart of a pastor as truly as the 
drive of a missionary and the mind of a theologian. 
The churches and their members were constantly 
on his heart, and he suffered for them. It was 
important that they should not fall into any of 
the sins which were thick around them. 

The sins against which Paul warned his readers 
were sometimes so crass that as we read his let- 
ters we are likely to forget that he was writing to 
Christians in the church. Lasciviousness, brawl- 
ing, drunkenness, and the like suggest the slums 
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by W. A. Smart 


and not the temptations of the followers of Christ. 
But we must remember that these were first- 
generation Christians. They had all grown up in 
a world where immorality was largely taken for 
granted, and it was still thick around them. They 
needed years of training in the ways of Christ. 

The exhortations in Romans 12 are on a much 
higher plane than those just referred to. It is not 
surprising that this chapter is universally loved. 
But in reading these practical exhortations, we 
must not forget the main argument of the epistle. 
We do not do these things in order to be Chris- 
tians. We cannot possibly make ourselves Chris- 
tian. We are made Christian when our natures are 
changed by faith in Christ. But Paul is advising 
those who have been made into the likeness of 
Christ about how this likeness should express it- 
self in conduct. The standards are naturally high. 

It is not possible to comment on such a chapter 
verse by verse, but the very first verse is arrest- 
ing. Animal sacrifices were a central feature in 
Jewish religion, as they were in all other religions. 
But Paul’s life was spent away from Jerusalem, 
the only place where a Jew could offer sacri- 
fices, and further, Paul had been declaring the 
Christian’s independence of the law on which the 
sacrificial system depended. 
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But the Christian had a better sacrifice to of- 
fer God. All sacrifices in the Temple were given 
completely to God, but they were dead, and once 
offered, that was the end. But the Christian can 
offer himself, his time and money and social life 
and everything, to belong to God just as complete- 
ly as a slain animal, and this sacrifice is living, not 
offered once for all but renewed every day. All 
of a Christian’s life belongs to God, not just a part 
which he is willing to give him. 

Verse 2 reminds us that as Christians we should 
expect to be different from other people because 
we now have the mind of Christ. If Christianity 
does not make a difference, then it is not worth 
while. 

The rest of the chapter is concerned largely 
with getting our minds off ourselves and on other 
people. We should not think too highly of our- 
selves; we should recognize the need for different 
kinds of people just as the body needs different 
kinds of members. We should love people with a 
genuine, consuming love like the love of Jesus; 
and that should include even those who persecute 
us, whether by slander in the neighborhood or 
by suffering in a concentration camp. 

In chapter 13, Paul expresses his high regard 
for the government and the duty of Christians 
to obey it. He says that it was ordained of God, 
just as the Church was ordained of God. It was, 
therefore, the Christian’s religious duty to obey 
the government. If he disobeyed, he need not be 
surprised that he was punished; for that was ex- 
actly the purpose for which God ordained the 
government. 

Paul was quite proud of his relation to the Ro- 
man government which controlled all the world 
at that time. He enjoyed the rights of Roman 
citizenship, which was not a matter of residence 
in Rome, but rather of special rights and protec- 
tions which others did not have, a kind of pre- 
ferred standing. It was conferred on many who 
did not live in Rome, such as Paul, sometimes in 
payment for special services to the government, 
sometimes for cash, and sometimes through in- 
heritance. One cannot fail to recognize the quiet 
dignity with which Paul, about to be scourged 
in violation of these rights, said to the Roman 
officer who had paid big money for his Roman 
citizenship, “But I was born a citizen” (Acts 22: 
22-29). 

But Paul also had a more practical reason for 
believing that the Roman government was or- 
dained of God; for it had made all his missionary 
work possible. Rome had united all the world into 
one government so that Paul moved from coun- 
try to country and even from continent to con- 
tinent more easily than we do today. He went from 
Troas in Asia to Philippi in Europe, and from 
Macedonia down to Greece, with no more red 
tape than we would have in going from one state 
to another in this country. And further, Rome had 
destroyed the robber bands on land and the 


pirates on the sea which had made travel dan- 
gerous. It is not surprising that Paul thought that 
the government was ordained of God. 

Normally Christians feel it their duty to obey 
the government just as Paul urged, but there 
come times when obedience to government comes 
into conflict with obedience to conscience. Duty to 
God must come first. Only a few years after Paul, 
this same Roman government tried to destroy 
Christianity instead of protecting it. Then the 
author of Revelation said that it was inspired of 
Satan. Every revolution has been a refusal to 
obey the existing government. Some revolutions 
have been justified. 

In chapter 14 and the first part of chapter 15, 
Paul deals with a problem which seems to be 
perennial in the Church. Some members have 
convictions about the evil character of things 
which other members, equally conscientious, con- 
sider of no importance. Paul mentions two which 
were current issues in his church: the strict Jew- 
ish Sabbath and vegetarianism. Some insisted on 
keeping the Sabbath as it was in their (Jewish) 
scriptures, and some thought eating meat was 
wrong because of the superstitious idea that some 
sort of evil spirit was in the slaughtered animal. 

The more strict thought that the more liberal 
were not Christians because they did not conform, 
or at least that they were not consistent Chris- 
tians, while the more liberal thought that the 
more strict were cranks. Parallels can be found in 
the Church in every age. Differences toward both 
the Sabbath and vegetarianism are still very 
much alive in some Christian circles today. Our 
grandfathers looked askance at church members 
who indulged in card playing and theater going 
and dancing. Even today there are those who 
make an issue of motion pictures and the use of 
lipstick and rouge. Pacifism is such a divisive 
issue, also social drinking, and many others. 

Paul definitely identified himself with the liberal 
side of the argument as it existed in Rome. 

But it was not enough to say that one idea was 
right and the other wrong. Both were right in 
the sense that each was doing the thing that he 
believed God wanted him to do. What was needed 
was mutual respect and tolerance for differences, 
since all are brothers in Christ and all are con- 
scientious. I can eat meat and still have sincere 
respect for my Seventh-Day Adventist friend who 
for sake of conscience does not. 

Each side in this endless controversy has an 
obligation. The liberal brother must not make him- 
self an offense by breaking down the scruples of 
the other and inducing him to act against his 
conscience, though, of course, if he changes his 
opinion, then his conscience is no longer involved. 

The more strict brother must not make his 
scruples a standard for the more liberal. Our 
problem is to live together as Christian brothers, 
and brothers have respect and love for one 
another without always agreeing. 
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Chapter 16 is not in many of the earliest manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, and almost certain- 
ly was not a part of Paul’s Letter to the Romans. 
It is filled with greetings to Paul’s personal friends 
in the Church, and Paul had never even visited the 
church in Rome. It was probably written by Paul 
to Ephesus and not to Rome. It introduces his 
friend Phoebe to the Christians in Ephesus, where 
Paul had worked for many years and where he 
had many friends. Later some copyist added it 
to a scroll containing Romans, probably because 
it was short and there was space left on the scroll. 

Chapter 16 is a gracious note, full of Paul’s 
characteristic warmth, and the very listing of the 
individual names reflects his personal affection. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


The outline for today’s lesson is lifted from 
Quimby’s discussion in Adult Student. You can 
put it on the blackboard before class begins: 


The Christian’s Duties 


. To God (Romans 12:1-2) 

. To self (Romans 12:3-8) 

. To others (Romans 12: 9-21) 

. To the state (Romans 13) 

. To fellow believers (Romans 14:1 through 
15:6 


om OO Doe 


This makes a teaching outline that is easy to fol- 
low. 


1. The Christian’s duty to God 


Someone has remarked that we are not just 
saved from something, but also to something. 
This is implied, too, in Quimby’s reference to Ro- 
mans 12:1 which contains the word, “Therefore.” 
Because we have entered into the experience of 
salvation, certain results are expected. Our new 
relationship results in new duties and attitudes. 
God expects something of us. True, nothing that 
we could do (apart from commitment) produced 
our salvation, but there is much within our ability 
which keeps the experience not only alive but 
growing. Paul very simply sets before us what 
we owe to God: “Present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice.” 

There is no room for idolatry here; paganism 
also goes. Every one af us can give himself to 
God, daily. Of John Wesley it is said that he be- 
gan every day with the waking thought, “Jesus, 
Master.” Let no one think that this duty to God 
is effectively rendered unconsciously. It has been 
the experience of all genuine Christians that they 
never take their relationship to God “for granted,” 
but constantly cultivate the relationship lest it 
lose its richness and vitality. We must always be- 
ware of glibness in talking about our consecration 
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because it is only through deliberate effort and 
faithful prayer that we do present ourselves to 
God as living sacrifices. 


2. The Christian’s duty to self 


Conversion gets a man started in the Christian 
life, but that’s all! He has in Christ a new point- 
of-reference, and what a change this makes. It 
is impossible to realize the full implication of the 
Christ-possessed life in an instant. Paul designated 
many areas in personality that needed to be 
brought under the control of Christ. 

The Christian’s outlook and thinking must come 
under the mind of Christ. He must look upon the 
world with the vision of Christ. The Christian is 
a non-conformist: “Do not be conformed to this 
world but be transformed by the renewal of your 
mind.” I have known Christians (and so have you) 
who have never yet given their minds to Christ. 
For most Christians this is a post-conversion ex- 
perience. Dogma and truth are rarely identical, 
and only the discerning mind can distinguish one 
from the other. Jesus did not say, “Ye shall know 
the dogma, and the dogma shall make you free.” 
He said, “you will know the truth and the truth 
will make you free.” But too many Christians are 
afraid of truth—and until they are transformed in 
their thinking and possess the mind of Christ, 
they are negligent in their duty toward them- 
selves. 

The same is true of our world outlook. Paul 
never wanted Christians to be separatists. He 
shared the mind of Christ in wanting to see Chris- 
tians become the leaven of society—and we can’t 
be leaven working unless we are in the dough. It 
is a strangely alien word for an American Chris- 
tian to say, “I don’t believe in missions.” Every 
one of us is a product of missions—blessed be- 
cause some other Christians long ago and far 
away regarded it as a duty to themselves to cul- 
tivate the outlook of Christ. 

Paul also believed that we owe a duty to our- 
selves to acknowledge our limitations. The Chris- 
tian is “not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.” At the cross no man can brag. 
We are vessels into which the refreshing water 
of the gospel is poured. We have only to touch 
the edge of our lives to the lips of our parched 
society and the gospel does its work. Blessed is the 
man who knows his limitations because through 
him God can do a mighty work. 

Another duty to self is to acknowledge the 
need for fellowship. We are “members one of an- 
other” writes Paul. We often measure the value of 
a church service in terms of what we get out of 
it for ourselves. The larger measurement is in 
thinking in terms of what someone else gained 
because we were there as a part of the fellowship. 
We Christains cannot deprive one another of our 
fellowship without doing great hurt, not to the 
Church only, but just as surely to ourselves. 

A fourth duty to self which Paul suggests is 
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the cultivation of eagerness and cheerfulness. Life 
is not drab for the Christian—and if non-Chris- 
tians look at us and draw the conclusion that 
Christians are glum, we have missed the buoyant 
delight which is part and parcel of our faith. 

William L. Stidger once told about a train ride 
aboard a local. A youngster was trying to sell 
apples. There was nothing wrong with the apples, 
but there were no sales. Dr. Stidger asked the boy 
if he could show him how to sell apples and the 
boy gladly surrendered his basket. In characteris- 
tic vigor, Dr. Stidger bought one of the apples 
and began eating it and started down the aisle. 
Sales began to pick up because no hungry person 
could resist the appeal of a juicy apple being 
munched by a satisfied customer! If we Christians 
would talk more about what we have been saved 
to instead of what we have been saved from, 
we'd set the world to singing. That is something 
we owe ourselves. 


3. The Christian’s duty to others 


Smart (“Biblical Interpretations”) lifts out of 
Paul’s thought the characteristically Christian 
ideal in terms of social relationships: “getting our 
minds off ourselves and on other people.” Quimby 
(Adult Student) reinforces that fact in a number 
of statements: ‘What we owe others is love. ... 
Such love is not glamour, . .. thrill, romance, emo- 
tion. Love is duty, ethical obligation, self-disci- 
pline, endurance, and all directed toward others’ 
good. .. . Love reflects the inward glow of the 
Holy Spirit... . When faced by its enemies, with 
renewed enthusiasm it just keeps on loving.” 

Paul, speaking from experience, can say, “Out- 
do one another in showing honor ...: associate 
with the lowly; ... never avenge yourselves, .. . 
overcome evil with good.” Cultivation of his duty 
to others led Paul into some strange associations 
—a sorcerer, a slave, a woman earning a liveli- 
hood selling cloth had status alongside apostles, 
kings, and promising young men! Paul was a friend 
of all because he believed he owed all of them the 
love that burned in his heart. 


4. The Christian’s duty to the state 


Paul lived under a totalitarian regime. He was 
a Christian ruled in temporal affairs by a pagan 
power. Paul does not ask some questions that we 
ask today: what if the ruler is evil, oppressive, 
and plainly not governing according to the divine 
will? 

Paul may have sensed that if the early Church 
gave any hint of subversiveness, it would have 
been rooted out of the Empire. When the storm did 
break loose, particularly under Domitian in a.D. 
96, the Christians took an out-and-out stand. 
The Book of Revelation gives documentary evi- 
dence! Paul urged the Christians to pay their 
taxes and their debts, perhaps to keep their honor. 
Actually, the Roman government did make Paul’s 
missionary activity much freer. Red-tape delays 


were not imposed as he moved from country to 
country; no robber bands or pirates accosted him 
on land or sea. His Roman citizenship, acquired 
at birth, gave him many immunities from unwar- 
ranted scourgings. The Roman Empire had be- 
friended him. 

Paul adds to legal duties of the citizen the ful- 
fillment of the commandments found in the 
Decalogue which are basic to any well-organized 
society. Quimby suggests that in fulfilling our ob- 
ligations as Christians to a democracy, there is 
little to add except “keep informed, vote, be will- 
ing to hold office, ... properly rear your children.” 


5. The Christian’s obligations to fellow be- 
lievers 


There are differences of belief within the Chris- 
tian community. Nineteen hundred years of 
Church history lead us to one conclusion—there 
never will be complete agreement. The only al- 
ternative is adjustment. The historian Theodoret 
said that the Christians at the Council of Nicaea 
“looked like an assembled army of martyrs.” It 
is quite significant that these men and subsequent 
ecumenical councils in the early Church could 
agree on many matters with reference to Jesus, 
but could not find common ground to draw up 
a statement of faith in the area of God’s fatherhood 
or Christian brotherhood, or even the kingdom 
of God! 

Paul,‘in Romans, does not try to bring Chris- 
tians into agreement, but he does urge that they 
seek to live in harmony. He makes emphatic the 
point that the man with whom you differ is “one 
for whom Christ died.” It is hardly asking too 
much then of Christians to expect us to live out 
our differences together. Paul closes out his dis- 
cussion of the Christian’s obligations to fellow 
believers by giving some practical advice—avoid 
all arrogance, obey conscience, walk in love, bear 
with the failings of the weak. 


Concluding the series on Romans 


If you have any time left in the class period, 
quickly review the four lessons, calling attention 
to the four blackboard outlines: 

Session 1—The influence of the Book of Ro- 
mans, its historical setting, its frankness in dis- 
cussing sin, and its dominant theme: salvation 
by faith. 

Session 2—The way of salvation: what we can 
learn about God from nature, from the revelation 
given the Jews, from the revelation given in 
Christ, proving the truth of salvation by faith by 
experiencing it, and accepting the benefits of 
salvation. 

Session 3—The blessings of salvation: newness 
of life, sonship to God, acquittal in spite of guilt, 
a triumphant attitude toward death, freedom from 
the Law, the church and fellowship with Christ, 
and ultimate victory in the resurrected life. 

Session 4—The Christian’s duties to God, to 
self, to others, to the state, and to fellow believers. 
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Experience in Christ 


Mutual 


Teaching Plans by Edwin T. Randall 


The pupils’ material for these lessons is pub- 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

The author of these teaching suggestions is a 
staff member, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. 

The Scripture lesson for July 5 is Romans 1:8- 
17s 2:1; 3:21-22a. 


July 5: Do We Encourage One 
Another? 


This week we begin a series of five lessons in- 
tended to help us become better members of the 
Christian fellowship and to make the Christian 
fellowship more useful to us. There’s an odd fact 
about God’s world which you will find illustrated 
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by each of these five lessons. You might call it 
“mutualism.” If you are going to gain by any re- 
lationship, you must also make a larger contribu- 
tion to it yourself. 

There is another odd fact about fellowship. 
The history of the human race might easily be 
written in terms of “fellowship.” There was a 
time, the Bible itself records, when every man’s 
hand was pretty much against every other man. 
Gradually, through the ages, men learned to live 
in wider and wider fellowship, the family, the 
tribe, the nation. Now the whole race is being 
tested to discover if it is possible for us to live 
in the fellowship of the human family. Can men 
of all languages and races and nationalities live 
in fellowship? The world is now too small for us 
to live in it on any other terms. 

That is why these lessons are so important. No 
other fellowship except the Christian has yet sug- 
gested that all men should live together as the 
world-wide family of God. Is this an impossible 
ideal? The communist says it is. He proposes 
that when he doesn’t like someone he will “liqui- 
date” him. Christianity alone says, “Salvation 
is to be found in fellowship together and with 
God, for everyone.” If we are going to make that 
theory work for the whole world, we are most 
of us going to have to become more effective 
members of the fellowship. 

The first of these five lessons is about encour- 
aging one another. Here is just a suggestion of an 
outline you may find helpful. 


I. Introduction 

A. Some sources of encouragement 
B. What it means on both sides 

II. Paul also needed and gave it 
A. His longing to see the Romans 
B. He needed to receive 
C. He longed to give 
D. Judging each other destroys it 
E. The righteousness of God comes through 

it 

III. Conclusion 
A. How may we also seek encouragement? 
B. How may we also give the most of it? 


I am going to suggest a “trick,” if you want 
to call it that, to help get off to a good start both 
with the idea of the lesson and with a good dis- 
cussion. Of course, if you always have a stirring 
discussion and never get off the point, then you 
don’t need to try any devices. In that case, just 
be patient while I offer one for others who might 
feel the need of it. 

During the week, talk to several church lead- 
ers, whether they are members of your class or 
not, about the experiences that have encouraged 
them most in living a Christian life. You will find 
in some cases it was a mother’s prayers, in some 
a father’s words and example. Sometimes it was 
a friend, sometimes a minister or a particular 
sermon. When you have talked to about a dozen, 
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make a list of the four or five who might be best. 
You don’t want them all giving versions of the 
same particular influence. Then call the selected 
ones and ask them to be on hand Sunday morning 
to talk to the class about it. 

Then, if it is possible, rearrange the room. Put 
chairs facing the rest for the four or five who 
will give their experience and put the other 
chairs in a semicircle—or if they’ve been that way 
change them, perhaps to the other side of the 
room. Then, when it is time to start, explain that 
the room and the system are all changed. The 
teacher is going to listen. You have four friends 
here, known to the others (or introduce any per- 
son who might not be well known). Each of them 
has a word to say about an important part of his 
Christian experience, and you are just going to 
let them go right ahead, one after the other. 

Take your seat then among the rest of the class 
members, and let your speakers go on in the order 
and manner you have directed them. (If you have 
to interrupt any individual because he or she is 
taking too much time, you can do it tactfully and 
with a question, but without letting the program 
get away from you.) 

When they have finished, from your seat among 
the class members call on someone you have 
warned to read the first verses of the Scripture 
lesson. Point out from verse 12 that Paul also 
feels his own need of encouragement. You may 
well refer to Barnabas, who had such an influence 
on Paul’s life. Point out how many others also 
encouraged Paul, from Ananias in Damascus on. 
If such a great disciple as Paul needed encour- 
agement and expected to find it among the most 
humble Christians, then the evidences we have 
heard from our own friends are true for all peo- 
ple in all times. Surely, whatever else is true for 
each of us, we all need more encouragement. 

Have Romans 2:1 read and tie it in with what 
has already been said. Carping criticism and 
judgments of others destroy fellowship and make 
encouragement impossible. Read 3:21. In place 
of trying to exercise our human judgments about 
other people we should, in fellowship with one 
another and Jesus, be seeking the righteousness of 
God, so that we may also bear witness to it. 

This brings us to the practical problem: how 
can we both receive and give encouragement as 
faithful companions of Jesus Christ? It is here 
that you should find it possible to do a very fine 
piece of Bible teaching. There is in our classes 
entirely too much of the attitude that puts Bible 
in ancient times or makes it a book out of a strange 
and different world. Actually, the Bible cannot 
mean much for us unless it has real application to 
the specific problems of our world and our times. 
And this is a very good place to point that out. 
We would be far ahead, spiritually, if we could 
all develop the habit of turning to the Bible for 
guidance in the baffling uncertainties of our pres- 
ent life. 


So direct the attention of the class to Paul 
to find his solution for these practical questions 
of today. How are we to find encouragement? 
First, be sure that the class understands it is per- 
fectly all right to recognize that you need en- 
couragement. Paul had no hesitation in saying he 
wanted some! This is not “fishing for compli- 
ments,” at all. Of course, you don’t seek Christian 
encouragement for everything! The enterprise 
must be a Christian undertaking. So turn to the 
blackboard and list some of the things each of 
you might seek encouragement in accomplishing. 

Then read the opening verses again and see 
how Paul expected to find encouragement! Here 
is where I hope you will have been successful in 
getting an easy atmosphere of general participa- 
tion, because I hope some members of the class 
will make the discovery and tell about it. Push 
them toward it, and do not make the statements 
yourself unless they simply refuse to see them. 

Paul says, “I long to see you, that I may impart 
to you some spiritual gift to strengthen you.” 
Then, as if that is not quite clear enough, he ex- 
plains, “That is, that we may be mutually en- 
couraged by each other’s faith, both yours and 
mine.” In other words, Paul is eager to make to 
them some spiritual gift, knowing that if he does, 
not only will they be strengthened but he him- 
self will be encouraged. 

Now as Moxcey (Wesley Quarterly) suggests, 
you should consider the lists of spiritual gifts in 
12:6-8 and 1 Corinthians 12: 4-11. I would suggest 
also Galatians 5: 22-23, where you will find listed 
such spiritual gifts as joy, patience, faithfulness, 
self-control, kindness. I think you will want to 
point this out very carefully and simply, perhaps 
with several repetitions; for it is very important. 
You will probably find it possible to tie some of 
these gifts with what your speakers said at the 
beginning of the session, as well as with what 
Paul said. If one comes among people with gentle- 
ness and love and kindliness and patience, he is 
certain to receive from them real encouragement. 

Point out also how Paul’s yearning was fulfilled, 
and how oddly. He wanted to go to Rome. So he 
did go to Rome, but as a prisoner, to be tried and 
ultimately condemned to death. How desperately 
then he needed encouragement. And how splen- 
didly they fulfilled his expectation. They did en- 
courage him, even in his imprisonment and when 
he faced death. 

Some years ago an unusually active young wom- 
an in Minneapolis was stricken with almost total 
paralysis. The future looked very dark indeed. 
“T knew,” she said, “that all the people who came 
would feel sorry for me, and then they would quit 
coming. I would have to do something for them. 
So I decided to plant a garden. Now people have 
come from all over the country to see my tulips.” 
When they come they not only see tulips but a 
demonstration of courage, patience, and fortitude 
which would be hard to duplicate. And from them 
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she herself draws encouragement to face each new 
day, even though she can move only one hand just 
barely far enough to dial a phone which has been 
fixed in place for her. 

Ask someone of literary bent to be prepared to 
tell the story of Browning’s poem, “Pippa Passes.” 
It is about a little girl who moved those to whom 
she looked up, to remorse or to higher resolve, 
even though she was not herself conscious of her 
influence. 

Save at least the last five minutes for some very 
definite proposals for your own situation. Of 
course, you will stress the need to cultivate the 
spiritual gifts in order to impart them—and em- 
phasize that this is an obligation upon every 
Christian. Whether we like it or not, we are of 
necessity examples of the Christian virtues or 
lack of them. 

Then ask some very pointed questions about 
the church situation. Are we giving the pastor all 
the encouragement we possibly can? How can 
we give him more? Are there ways in which each 
of us (or some of us) ‘could exercise more pa- 
tience, more love, more kindness, that would en- 
courage him? Are the members of the choir en- 
couraged by us as much as they should be? Are 
the workers in the church school receiving our 
encouragement as they need it? Do we encourage 
our children enough, or could we use more pa- 
tience and gentleness with them? Are we giving 
our public servants sufficient encouragement? 
Teachers? Police officers? They are people who 
could use a little patience and kindliness. 

There are many underprivileged people in 


July 12: Shall We Enter 


The Scripture passage is Romans 12:1-2, 9-21. 


What right have we to intrude in another’s sor- 
row or joy? There is plenty of idle gossip and 
chatter which delves into disaster and misfortune 
with considerable glee. Of course, that attitude 
is not what we are talking about. There is also 
an aloof courtesy which says, “Your sorrows and 
your delights are your own personal business. I 
will not project myself into emotional places 
where I do not belong.” But Paul says, “Rejoice 
with those who rejoice, weep with those who 
weep.” When Paul says that, he doesn’t mean for 
you to seem to share another’s experiences so 
you can later sell him a bigger insurance policy. 
He means real sympathy! 

How you handle this lesson will be important 
because there are questions to which most mem- 
bers of the class have been seeking answers, and 
perhaps you and I together can help them. That 
will be important because, in a way, the measure 
of your ability to enter into another’s experiences 
is the measure of your Christian attainment. 
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the world. What are we doing to encourage 
them? There are people struggling against pover- 
ty, ignorance, disease, and prejudice. What are 
we doing to encourage them? There are people 
who have just caught the first vision of freedom. 
Are we encouraging them? That is, I know, a 
dangerous enterprise. It’s one of the ways Jesus 
acted toward people, and look what happened to 
him. 

But all of these people are God’s creation. For 
all of them Christ, our elder Brother, died. Now 
that they so desperately need encouragement, we 
ought, like Paul, to be thankful to God that he has 
given us the means of encouraging them. All kinds 
of terrible deeds grow from despair and discour- 
agement. The gnawing evil that tears at the vitals 
of civilization today feeds upon the frustration of 
hopes. 

Turn to the blackboard again and list the things 
members of the class can—and will—do to bring 
encouragement to one another, and to other peo- 
ple everywhere in the world who need encourage- 
ment to take or to keep them in the path of God’s 
righteousness. I think you will want to call atten- 
tion again, in closing, to the fact Paul makes clear 
that the critical attitude isn’t any encouragement 
to anyone. You might very well read the list in 
Galatians 5: 22-23. These are the spiritual char- 
acteristics we need to cultivate in ourselves and 
practice toward others if we would encourage 
them. You will not be distressed if the emphasis 
has been upon giving encouragement; for this is 
the surest—and the only—way of getting en- 
couragement. 


the Experiences of Others? 


I. Introduction 
A. Some experiences of shared feelings 
B. What does Christian love have to do 
with the situation? 

II. What do we mean by sympathy? 
A. Some illustrative examples 
B. What Jesus taught 
C. What are the limits of our sympathy? 
D. How can we enlarge them? 

III. Conclusion 
A. Some exercises of the soul 
B. How to become Christlike 


I hope our idea for starting last week worked 
well for you. One reason is that I would like to 
have you try it again, in case it did. If it didn’t, 
maybe you can discover why and try it again. 
You can’t always make a new idea work the first 
time, even if it is a good one. This week have 
your talkers (and they should all be different 
people) tell about “once when someone sympa- 
thized with me.” 

Point out, when they have offered their ex- 
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“It is what we cannot see that we shut our hearts upon. ... We can widen the range of our sympathy... . culti- 
vate our imagination. And the cultivated imagination is the sign of the growing Christian. We can see the world’s 
underprivileged and oppressed through the eyes of Jesus himself.”’ The photo shows the pupils and teacher of a 
one-room school in the mountains of eastern United States. Many of the students are retarded from two to five 
years in their school work because of inadequate teachers, poor facilities and materials, and irregular attendance. 
(Photo by Arthur Dodd, from Ewing Galloway.) 


periences, that in each case someone actually did 
share their own feelings. It wasn’t just “play 
acting.” You can nearly always detect any imi- 
tation in that field. The person who shared the 
feeling was one who cared! You can be sure of 
that. Point out, then, that Paul talked about this 
very same ability to weep with those who weep 
and rejoice with those who rejoice. Read the whole 
lesson and see how Paul gives us the picture of 
a Christian that reflects the teaching of Jesus him- 
self. 

Love, he goes on to say, has to become a con- 
stant characteristic for the Christian, not some- 
thing put on or off as occasion demands. And it 
is love which enables one person to share the 
feelings of another. 

This we see clearly in the very relationships to 
which Jesus directed our attention when he was 
talking about the Christian Way. If you have been 
a parent, you know how desperately you yourself 
can be hurt by your child’s pain. How gladly you 


would have your own even increased if it could 
only relieve the child. People who are in love re- 
joice also at each other’s good fortune. Love 
rules out jealousy and envy. Furthermore, if you 
do love someone, sharing their feelings isn’t just 
a matter of choice. You can’t help yourself. It is a 
part of being in love. 

It is really easier to illustrate what we mean 
by sympathy than to describe or define it. So 
seek for as many good illustrations as you can 
find. There are good ones in all the pupils’ ma- 
terial. For myself, I think of my little blind grand- 
son and realize he has brought to me a much 
deeper understanding of all those who suffer as 
he does and will. I know my own limitations are 
such that otherwise I could never have felt such 
a deep understanding of the problems of not being 
able to see. 

Recently I met William Sewell who only last 
February left his teaching position in China. Al- 
though he is not a communist and often spoke out 
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“Paul and Silas,”’ by Franco Paolo Michetti. See Acts 16:34. (Three Lions Photo.) 


his Christian opposition to the communistic pro- 
gram of hate, he left with the cordial invitation 
of the university and the people of his city to 
return—all because he had thoroughly identified 
himself with them. He said that his course of 
action began when he was interned by the Japa- 
nese for four years. He learned then how people 
who have nothing feel about people who have 
something. So when he returned to his teaching, 
he refused his salary in English currency and at 
the English rate. He would accept only what his 
Chinese colleagues received, and in the terribly 
depreciated currency of inflation. By his own 
choice he went from comparative wealth to very 
real poverty. But he says he became suddenly 
able to understand the people and their problems 
as he never had before. 

Clare and Harris Wofford, Jr., wanted to see 
for themselves what India is like. At first they 
traveled like other tourists. Then they discovered 
that they were not really learning much about 
India. So they went from first to third class on 
the railroad. I suppose it is hard for us to realize 
what that meant. But on one journey Clare was 
put in the ladies’ compartment where she spent 
twenty-four hours with three young Indian 
mothers and their sixteen children with every- 
thing complete for the trip, including food but no 
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diapers. The rain was driving so hard the windows 
couldn’t be opened at all. They learned that, when 
Indian friends offered them food, friendship ended 
unless they could return the courtesy and eat 
the food. So they came home full of Oriental 
diseases—and knowledge of India. You can read 
about it in their remarkable book, India Afire.} 
It’s much more comfortable to learn by reading 
the book. 

As Mudge (Wesley Quarterly) tells us, we 
must learn that all men are our brothers. We 
must learn it not like something written in a 
book but in our own experiences—experiences 
shared with the most humble of God’s children. 
This is what Jesus both taught and practiced. 
He taught in terms of love, love for neighbors, 
like the Samaritan’s love for the man who fell 
among thieves. One of the most tender passages 
of the New Testament tells the story of Jesus 
weeping over the city of Jerusalem because it 
understood not the things concerning peace. He 
understood; he could see clearly the terrible price 
that would have to be paid because the people 
would choose war and destruction. He could not 
but weep. 

Of course, the greatest expression of sympathy 


1 India Afire, by Clare Wofford and Harris Wofford, Jr.; John 
Day Co., Ine., 1951. 
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ot all history is told in the story of the Cross. The 
One who was without sin bowed under our burden 
of guilt until he was done to death. This shared 
feeling for every sinful man and woman of the 
whole human race gives us our most compelling 
responsibility to share the woe and heartbreak of 
the world. Just as no one—not even you and me 
—has ever been beyond the reach of the sympa- 
thetic love of Jesus Christ, so we who would fol- 
low him cannot close our minds or hearts to a 
single other person for whom he died. Ask the 
class for further illustrations of the inclusive 
sympathy of Jesus. 

But we cannot go as far as he did. You will 
recall that he even prayed for those who so brutal- 
ly murdered him. How far can we go? 

If, all of a sudden, into every home in America 
where there is plenty to eat and enough to wear, 
one of the tiny waifs of Korea, covered with sores 
or burned with napalm, could be placed, very few 
of them would be pushed out without some food 
and clothing and an effort at least to see that they 
would be cared for. 

It is what we cannot see that we shut our 
hearts upon. I remember once I was taking church 
women in my automobile to a juvenile court to 
try to help in the case of a neglected child. As I 
described the situation we would find ourselves 
facing, one of the women protested. “You oughtn’t 
to tell us about things like that,” she said. “I 
won’t be able to forget about this for days now, 
and I just don’t like to think about such things.” 

But the fact that we are doubtful at times and 
that we cannot share so deeply the pains of those 
we cannot see, does not mean that we must be 
satisfied with our present attainments in Chris- 
tian sympathy. That is exactly why Paul gave 
this great lesson to the people at Rome. We can 
widen the range of our sympathy. We can cullti- 
vate our imagination. And the cultivated imagi- 
nation is the sign of the growing Christian. We 
can see the world’s underprivileged and op- 
pressed through the eyes of Jesus himself. This is 
one place the church can be very helpful. It can 
make the needs of the rest of the world very plain 
to us. And it can give us opportunity to help. 

We can love the people better who are close to 
us and, like the waves of the sea, that increasing 
warmth will flow out in wider and wider circles. 
We can exercise compassion and sympathy to the 
limits of our understanding and as we do we will 
find our capacities growing rapidly. We will find 
ourselves helping toward the solution of the most 
baffling problems of the world. Somewhere back 
of every international problem is a limitation of 
sympathy, a failure on the part of one or both 
parties to see the problem through the eyes of 
the other. Chrisman (Adult Student) lists the 
different groups for whom we need to cultivate 
sympathy in different degrees. Moxcey (Wesley 
Quarterly) suggests the necessity for association 
with the more humble folk in terms of friendship. 


Let me say that to do so might bring us some 
very real surprises. Muriel Lester told me once 
she had found finer human stuff among the poor 
surrounding her Kingsley Hall in the East End 
of London than she had ever found among the 
wealthy friends she had deserted to make her 
home among the lowly. Francis of Assisi had a 
rare gift for finding greatness among the more 
humble folk with whom he associated, and it 
was the lordly and the people of authority who 
never understood his message. 

So, before the end of the session, get out the 
blackboard again and list the possibilities. Perhaps 
you will find that some of your class members are 
ready to say where they think their own sympa- 
thies ought to be put on the rack for stretching. 
This, I think, is what Paul meant by making our 
bodies a “living sacrifice.” All our associations 
and activities ought to serve our spiritual well- 
being, ought to be sacrificed to our spiritual 
growth. 

Many times the limit of our ability to share 
the feelings of others and enter into their expe- 
riences is determined by our possessions. This is 
why there are great gaps between the people who 
have nothing and the people who have some- 
thing and the countries that have nothing and 
the other countries. 

This is all very important to us because we 
do want to become more and more like Christ, as 
he promised us we might. And if we do, we will 
find that our power of loving other people will 
grow constantly. If we love them, as he loves us, 
we won't stop and ask whether we shall enter 
into their experiences. We will have to. We can’t 
help ourselves. That is love which is, to use Paul’s 
word, genuine. 


7 af v 
Overcoming Failure 


Do not quit because you have failed. There 
was aman who wanted to be a writer. Particularly 
did he want to write stories for the movies. He 
wrote one on the life of John Paul Jones and sent 
it to Miss Julia West, the story editor of Para- 
mount Pictures. She had to reject it. 

Later he told her of his bitter disappointment. 
But he said that the rejection taught him that a 
failure, no matter how dismal it may make the 
future seem, doesn’t mean the end of a man’s life. 
He said he had learned that the best way to 
overcome failure is to put it in the past and go 
on with the determination to succeed. 

That man was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

—Charles L. Allen in In Quest of God’s Power; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


7 7 vy 
Vicarious Suffering 


Our semi-pagan society has always practiced 
vicarious suffering by letting the poor bear the 
burdens of the rich in addition to their own.— 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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“The Cross has united us. We are fellow citizens now. W e are single units in the one great structure which is the 
very House of God, so that, as long as we are held togeth er by Christ, God actually dwells within the building of 
which each of us is a part.”? (Religious News Service Phot o.) 


July 19: What Have We in Common With All Christians ? 


The Scripture lesson is Ephesians 2:8-10, 13- I. Introduction 

22. A. What is our own present situation? 
B. What is our own feeling about it? 

It is certainly unfortunate that we have always II. What can we learn from Paul? 
tended to emphasize our differences with other A. Salvation God’s gift 
Christians rather than enlarge upon what we have B. “Good works” his intended result 
in common with them (Mudge, Wesley Quarter- C. Christ has brought us into blood rela- 
ly). You might almost think at times that Chris- tionship 
tians were more bitterly opposed to some other D. Unity is possible with “law” abolished 
Christians who dared to differ with them than E. Peace now a possibility through unity 
they were to non-Christians, so bitter does con- of all in response to Christ’s word 
troversy become occasionally. So it seems to me F. All now approach God on same basis 
an excellent arrangement that we should take and through Christ—members of the 
time to make a study of what we have in com- same household 
mon with all Christians. I have an idea that most G. We are each part of God’s temple in 
of us will be surprised at the results from a careful which Christ is the “cornerstone” 
and unprejudiced study. The movement for union, III. Conclusion 
based upon what we have in common, is one of A. How must our hearts answer this chal- 
the great facts of Christian experience today. lenge for complete unity? 

Here is a suggested outline which follows close- B. What can the Church itself do to make 
ly the Bible lesson: possible now the peace Christ preached? 
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I hope you have a blackboard by now. If you 
haven’t, look up ApuLT TEACHER for August, 1952, 
and read on page 4 how to make a reasonable 
facsimile thereof. The fact is, I like this paper 
arrangement better than a blackboard. For one 
thing, if you run out of room, you can just turn 
the paper over the back and start on a new one 
without destroying all you’ve already written. 
That way you can turn it back again and refer 
to what was written on it. 

The reason I’m so insistent upon your having a 
blackboard is because it makes your job so much 
easier! I suppose there are some “natural-born”’ 
teachers who don’t need that much help, but I’ve 
always felt the need of it myself. I have also 
observed that most of the “natural-born” teachers 
use a blackboard anyhow. It gives people some- 
thing to look at. Even the best teacher can’t keep 
interest at a uniformly high pitch. If you have 
something to catch the wandering eye that isn’t 
too far from what you’re talking about, it’s easier 
to get that wandering mind back again. 

The second reason is that it helps the class to 
remember what has been going on just because it 
does provide a focus for the attention. 

This is a lesson in which I think there may 
be enough interest so you won’t need to prepare 
other people, particularly if you’ve been having 
a fairly satisfactory kind of discussion from the 
class. Start by making a list on the blackboard 
of the various denominations in your community. 
(Let the class itself decide how far the com- 
munity extends.) If you can, put a word or two 
with each denomination indicating some differ- 
ence. You will find it hard to name differences 
of some of the groups, easier with others. 

Now make a list of all the common points; com- 
munity undertakings in which all have been inter- 
ested, crimes and evils they are all against, joint 
undertakings in which they have shared, either in 
formal organization or just through common inter- 
est. You can make this list impressive. 

Now ask, What is the reason, in spite of our 
differences, we have so much in common? Direct 
the class to find an answer, or at least to look for 
it, in the Scripture lesson. There must be, you 
can assure them, something very basic in our faith 
to make us so much alike in spite of the walls 
that divide us. And there is! 

Introduce the Letter to the Ephesians, noticing 
particularly what Moxcey (Wesley Quarterly) 
and Ownbey (Adult Student) say about it. Call 
attention to the interesting fact that the letter we 
have been studying (Romans) expressed Paul’s 
longing to be in Rome to do the Christians there 
some good. Now Paul is in Rome, a prisoner, and 
he is seeking to do good not only for the Romans 
but the people back in Ephesus and the rest of 
Asia and Europe where he had already been. 

Now take out your Bibles and go carefully 
over the text. You will see, first of all, that the 
basis of unity is in our salvation. It is God’s 


gift. All we have to do—all we can do—is to ac- 
cept it by faith. God treats us all alike—which is 
the very foundation of any kind of unity. You 
never saw a home where mother or father had 
favorites where there was any kind of unity, did 
you? Then you will notice that there is work for 
us all to do—“good work.” This good work is the 
result, not the cause, of our salvation. 

As you go over these verses, have everyone 
read them together. Some will have the new trans- 
lation, others the King James. Notice the differ- 
ences and improvements without taking much 
time for that purpose. Call attention to how many 
times “peace” and closely related words like 
“reconcile” occur in this chapter. Look closely 
at each indication of unity, noting particularly 
the many different comparisons Paul makes. 

We are like a family together, related through 
the blood of Christ. The wall is broken down. 
There are no longer two different kinds of people 
(Jew and non-Jew) but all are identical in nature 
through Christ. The Cross has united us. We are 
fellow citizens now. We are single units in the 
one great structure which is the very House of 
God, so that, as long as we are held together by 
Christ, God actually dwells within the build- 
ing of which each of us is a part. 

This is, as everyone will see, a very complete 
type of unity. Have we reached it? Just to ask 
the question is to answer it with a most unhappy 
“No.” And yet everyone must acknowledge that 
the unity which Paul describes is as much a reality 
today as it was when Paul wrote about it. 

There is a fellowship with all the saints of the 
past which all who are willing may share, right 
now. We are all richer in our souls because of 
Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, Augustine, 
George Fox, and David Livingstone, as well as 
John and Charles Wesley. The real “Body of 
Christ” is not formed along denominational lines 
but is made up exactly as Paul described the holy 
temple. So we do need very much to examine our 
common interests again today and build upon 
these for more complete realization of God’s idea 
of the faith which should unite us all more closely. 
And we should never for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that God’s purpose is to bring about the 
kind of righteous living which characterizes the 
citizens of his Kingdom. 

Now get hold of your chalk (or soft black 
pencil) again and turn to the blackboard. Write 
at the top of a new sheet “Unity—Now.” Empha- 
size the fact that there is a present unity of all 
who love God upon the basis of which working 
together is not only possible but required. Make a 
list of the requirements for right now of such liv- 
ing together in God’s world. 

Certainly, one of the first elements you will 
want to list is the spirit of unity, of fellowship, 
of co-operation, of mutual understanding. It is 
difficult to name it with a single word but it can 
be illustrated from the writings of George White- 
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field. You will probably need to tell the class 
that one of the sharpest controversies in early 
Methodism was between John Wesley and the 
man who was doubtless his most eloquent dis- 
ciple, George Whitefield. A well-known state- 
ment of Wesley’s indicating his broad sense of fel- 
lowship is: “I dare not presume to impose my 
mode of worship on any other. .. . Let all these 
smaller points stand aside. Let them never come 
into sight. ‘If thine heart is as my heart,’ if thou 
lovest God and all mankind, I ask no more: Give 
me thine hand.” Less well known but also im- 
portant are these words from a letter of White- 
field to Wesley about their very real differences: 

“The doctrine of election and final perseverance 
of those who are in Christ, I am ten thousand 
times more convinced of, if possible, than when 
I saw you last. You think otherwise; why, then 
should we dispute, when there is no probability of 
convincing? Will it not in the end destroy brother- 
ly love, and insensibly take from us that cordial 
union and sweetness of soul which, I pray God, 
may always subsist between us? How glad would 
the enemies of the Lord be to see us divided! 
How many would rejoice, should I join and make 
party against you! And, in one word, how would 
the cause of our common Master every way suffer 
by our raising disputes about particular points of 
doctrine! Honoured sir, let us offer salvation free- 
ly to all by the blood of Jesus; and whatever light 
God has communicated to us, let us freely com- 
municate it to others.” } 

Call attention to the fact that the issue between 
them was not a minor one but one of the deepest 
that ever divided Protestant denominations. Yet 
they were able to see beyond it their basic unity 
in Christ. This is the spirit that must be in our 
own hearts if we are even to discover what is the 
common ground among us. 


1From George Whitefield—the Awakener, by Albert D. Belden; 
Cokesbury Press, 1930. 


Now you will want to list some suggestions for 
action. Action is the platform upon which we can 
unite most readily. Theological distinctions are 
likely to grow only the more sharp as we debate 
them. But we can act together for righteous- 
ness against evil. So look back to the things the 
churches are already doing together and see how 
the class and its members can help with these. 
But do not limit yourselves to the formal types 
of interchurch co-operation. There are a great 
many informal ways in which Christian people 
can work together because they are Christians. 

There is one way in particular which I am go- 
ing to suggest because I think you will find a very 
deep and general interest in it. You will notice 
how many times Paul uses words that mean peace. 
It is as if he were creating a symphony on the 
theme that now at last a world which had always 
been tearing itself apart had the possibility of 
peace. Perhaps never before has the world been 
so conscious of the desperate need for a real 
foundation for peace. You will probably find gen- 
eral agreement, too, that Paul has given us the 
only possible foundation for peace, the Way of 
Jesus! Disaster has come repeatedly to prove that 
you can’t have peace by scaring the other fellow 
to death, or by building up strength to frighten 
him, or by creating weapons so horrible that no- 
body will want to risk going to war. Even now 
when our President has said that the only way 
to win the Third World War is to prevent it, 
there are more people working at trying to be 
ready to win it after it starts than are working 
at preventing it. 

You cannot do better than to bring the class 
session to a conclusion with a serious and prayer- 
ful determination to do all that can be done by 
faithful work and earnest prayer to make the 
Way of the Prince of Peace the way of the world 
Christ came to save. 


Stampeding Men’s Minds 


WHEN Russia was Hitler’s ally in World War 
II, the American people were told by the papers, 
and believed, that the Russians were little short 
of fiends. Suddenly Russia changed sides. For 
reasons not too creditable either to her or to us, 
she became our ally. At a dinner in New York at 
that time, I sat next to a high-up officer of one 
of the great news-collecting agencies. “I sup- 
pose,” I ventured, “now that the Muscovites are 
on our side, the American people will have to be 
indoctrinated so as to stop thinking of them as 
devils and begin to regard them as noble fellows.” 
“Of course,” he replied. “We know what our 
job is in respect to that. We of the press will bring 
about a complete and almost unanimous volte face 
in the belief of the Common Man about the 
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Russians. We shall do it within three weeks.” He 
was right about it. The papers, fed by the news 
agencies, did just that; and in less time than 
he said it would take we were cheering for Papa 
Stalin and the Politburo who were, we now felt 
sure, liberty-loving democrats and entirely trust- . 
worthy.—Bernard I. Bell in Crowd Culture, 

Harper and Brothers, 1952. 


A fe ° 


Stars Will Reappear 


RELIGION cannot pass away. The burning of a 
little straw may hide the stars of the sky; but the 
stars are there, and will reappear—Thomas Car- 
lyle, Essay on Voltaire. 
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July 26: What Can I Give? 


The Scripture lesson is Ephesians 4:1-6, 11- 
16. 


Unfortunately most of us begin thinking of 
money when the subject of giving comes up. 
Now Jesus said a number of things indicating 
that money is probably the least of what we can 
give to God. So this present topic is particularly 
important if we are going to come to a real 
understanding not only of what we can give but, 
which is even more basic, what is giving and why. 
May I suggest that one very good item of your 
preparation for teaching this lesson would be to 
reread Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.” As you 
know, it is a long poem devoted entirely to the 
consideration of giving. 

Then here’s a possible outline: 


I. Introduction 

A. How do we make gifts? 
B. What do we have to give? 

II. Paul on the how and why of giving 
A. Life worthy of the calling 
B. Unity of the Spirit in the “body” 
C. Diversity of gifts given to each 
D. Purpose of the gifts for us all 
E. Perfection of the body in love 

III. What can we do now? 
A. Being something worth giving 
B. Giving what we are 
C. Developing the whole body of which 

Christ is the head 


I’m going to suggest a little different opening 
this week. Prepare your blackboard by writing on 
it (or your pad of large sheets of paper, which 
I really hope you are now using) some or all 
of these quotations, beginning with “Who gives 
himself,” out of “Sir Launfal,” which you will 
also find in Chrisman (Adult Student). 


“The only gift is a portion of thyself.” Emerson. 

“He gives nothing who does not give himself.” 
—French Proverb. 

“The gifts of a bad man bring no good with 
them.”—Euripides (431 B.c.) 

“Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind.”—Shakespeare (Ophelia to Hamlet). 

“He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty.”—Lowell 
(“Sir Launfal’”). 

“Behold, I do not give lectures or a little charity, 

When I give I give myself.”—Walt Whitman. 

“The gift, to be true, must be the flowing of 
the giver unto me, correspondent to my 
flowing unto him.”—Emerson. 

“It is not the shilling I give you that counts, but 
the warmth that it carries with it from my 
hand.”—Miguel de Unamuno. 


You can find others to use, either in place of 
or in addition to these. As members of the class 
arrive, point to the blackboard and ask them to 
pick out the quotation each likes best. When sev- 
eral have done so, then ask why they made the 
choices they did. Do all of these quotations ex- 
press basic truths, or are some of them distorted? 
Is it true that most of us think of giving in terms 
of money? Make a list of the kind of giving we 
mostly do (church, Red Cross, etc.). Has this 
impersonal kind of giving cultivated bad habits 
in us by which we have neglected the truth in 
some of these quotations? 

Offer an imaginary situation. (You might want 
to “play act” this situation, in which case you 
might want to prepare some people for it ahead 
of time, though I think it would be better not 
to.) You learn that your next-door neighbor is ill 
(or has had an unfortunate accident). What do 
you do? Why, you go over to express your sym- 
pathy and you are very likely to offer a gift. Have 
one person show how not to do it! He goes over 
and says, “Just heard you were sick, George. 
I’m sorry. Here’s five bucks to show how sorry 
I am. Good-bye and better luck next time.” 

Then have someone else do it with a slight differ- 
ence. I don’t think it should be necessary even 
to make a suggestion. You might have two or 
three different ones show what they would do. 
It will be seen that each has given something of 
himself. In other words, when the situation be- 
comes really personal we are all aware that 
“sold” is useless or worse, unless one’s self is 
given with it. Why is this? The answers will indi- 
cate (perhaps with some help from you) that 
God has made the world that way. We have to 
give ourselves to each other. 

So that brings us right to the Bible text to 
discover the basis for believing that God has made 
the world like that. Notice what Ownbey and 
Moxcey say about the second half of the Letter. 
The theory of unity having been pretty clearly 
established, the part we now study is concerned 
with the practical problems of everyday living 
and how they may be solved in God’s terms. 
Have the verses read and use the material in 
the pupil’s lessons. (It would be a very good idea 
indeed for you to read the entire Letter in prep- 
aration for teaching.) 

Perhaps the most important idea for you to 
have in mind is one which we began to con- 
sider last week—the idea of unity in the Spirit. 
It is one which Paul goes to considerable trouble 
to make clear, using all kinds of pictures and 
comparisons. You will recall that last week he was 
talking about our being fellow citizens, members 
together of the household, and parts of a structure 
which is a holy temple. Well, in this considera- 
tion of practical problems today Paul speaks of 
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“Paul Before Agrippa.” (Photo by Eugene J. Hall.) 


each individual’s being part of the “body” of 
which Christ is the head. Of course, any one of 
these comparisons tells only part of the truth and 
all of them together would fail to tell the whole 
story unless we add to the words of Paul our 
own experience in following Jesus. 

Which of the many comparisons do you find 
most helpful? I think I like this last one because 
the body is alive and our relationship to one 
another and to Christ is certainly a living relation- 
ship. But surely each picture adds something to a 
better understanding of the whole idea. 

God has a place for each of us! This is one of 
the most profound facts which we can consider. 
God is creating something wonderfully new, this 
“kingdom of God,” which Paul is doing his best to 
describe (Ownbey). In it each of us has a very 
special place which allows for all our differences 
and diversities (Chrisman) while still achieving 
a profound unity (Moxcey, Ownbey). Thus God 
meets what may well be our most essential need, 
the need to feel that we are useful, that we are 
needed. 

You probably know the story of the “Praying 
Hands” of Albrecht Durer. Maybe, as I have, 
you have looked long and prayerfully at those 
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slender, work-hardened hands and thought of the 
meaning back of them. They belonged to a friend 
of Durer who also wanted to be an artist. But 
money was not at hand and he took a humbler 
road. But he took it with such patience and love 
that his very hands became the inspiration for 
one of the finest and most moving of all the works 
of that great artist, his friend. Whose service of 
these two was the larger? Consider Chrisman’s 
questions: Is any one kind of labor more valuable 
than another? Are we justified in calling some 
work “sacred” and other work secular”? 

Now turn to your blackboard again and list 
the gifts that Paul names. These are gifts ordi- 
narily considered as the basis for “professions” 
in Christian service. But are they possessed in 
some measure, so that they should be used, by lay 
members. Add to the lists some of the other “gifts” 
and “fruits of the spirit” which Paul and others 
have named. Are these also intended to be used 
by those who are part of the structure of the 
“body of Christ’? 

For instance, it has been pointed out by a num- 
ber of people that we live in a time when patience 
and endurance and long-suffering are called for in 
a high degree if we are to avoid the total de- 
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struction of another war. Anybody can start shoot- 
ing! But it will, according to the scientists of the 
mind as well as the scientists of physical things, 
take a nation which has developed a high degree 
of self-discipline to endure all the annoyances and 
frustrations of present-day “cold war” and not 
“flare up” and start trouble. Is it, perhaps, a Chris- 
tian vocation in these days to be patient and to 
encourage patience and endurance in the face of 
really unbearable annoyances? We must certainly 
believe that this is so if we share Chrisman’s con- 
viction that the greatest opportunities are found 
in the day’s work. 

On the other hand, are there any gifts God 
didn’t mean for us to use for “building up the 
body of Christ”? Offer to make a list of these. I 
think you will surely find there are no real “gifts” 
which cannot be used for God. 

So, how much of what he has given us should 
we use for him? You might very well make a 
chart of this on the blackboard. Represent the 
whole of life however you will. Then mark off a 
third of it for sleep—which is a good start. Mark 
off part of it for infancy, before responsibility be- 
gins. Then mark off some for making a living, some 
for recreation, and here and there put in a spot 
for going to church on Sundays. This, when you 
really get into it, is not going to appeal to every- 
one. Some will think you couldn’t make a living 
selling “dope” and go to church with much sin- 
cerity. Others may suggest you wouldn’t go out on 
a drunk for your recreation. You are, therefore, 
almost certain to come right up against the propo- 
sition that there is none of your life that is entirely 
apart from responsibility to God. 

This would be a good place to consider, along 
with the “sacred” and the “secular,” the idea of 
“professional” service to the Kingdom. We have 
left over in our blood stream, somehow, frag- 
ments of the ancient Roman Catholic idea that 
a priest or minister is somehow a different kind 
of Christian, that he is capable of performing 


services for God that no layman can ever perform. 
You are almost certain to find some in the class to 
defend this idea, at least before you point out its 
real origin. But when you examine it more care- 
fully, you will all, I am sure, discover that God 
is indeed no respecter of persons or of professions 
and that the layman no less that the minister must, 
if he is to fulfill his responsibility to Jesus, give 
himself fully and without reserve. 

In this connection, consider how much greater 
is the opportunity of the layman. There is, in 
spite of all he can do, a barrier before the minister 
at times. If he talks about the claims of Christ on 
the life, there are many who will discount what 
he says because they think that is his business. 
But there is no answer to the witness of the man 
who works at the bench next to you or who sits 
at the desk across the aisle. Then, too, many peo- 
ple do not know the minister or the evangelist 
intimately. They cannot know how truly his words 
come from a heart deeply committed to God. But 
the next-door neighbor they see often, they know 
well. 

Now as you bring the lesson to a close, you will 
have discovered together the fact that there is 
really no spot in life from which we can shut out 
the Lord Jesus, if we are to fulfill God’s expecta- 
tion that we will grow up, that we will find unity, 
that we will be useful parts of the body of which 
Christ is the head. So let each one examine his own 
heart and discover the spots where he has a closed 
door now and let him make plans to open it. Some 
may want to say how they feel in this respect. 
Others may not. But emphasize the fact that God’s 
kingdom waits upon each of us, fulfilling the place 
of usefulness God has for us when we give our- 
selves. Dwight L. Moody used to say that the 
world awaited a demonstration of what God could 
do with the life of a man completely committed to 
him. It waits even more breathlessly now than 
ever before. 


Science Versus Religion—A Sham Battle 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION have frequently appeared 
to be in conflict and it has been falsely assumed, 
on both sides of the controversy, that science is 
necessarily inimical to religious belief. In actual 
fact, of course, it is scientism and not science that 
militates against religion. On the one hand, the 
champions of religion have tended to confuse 
these two very different things and to attack the 
theories of science when they should have been 
opposing the dogmas of scientism. On the other 
hand, religion has often been attacked in the name 
of science by those who were really serving the 
cause of scientism. In the former case, we can 
speak of the conflict between pseudo religion and 
genuine science, and in the latter of the strife be- 


tween pseudo science and genuine religion. In 
addition it may have happened that pseudo science 
and pseudo religion have sometimes locked horns 
in spurious battle. But the one thing that is cer- 
tain is that true religion and true science have al- 
ways fought on the same side. 

—From Scientism, Man, and Religion, by D. R. 
G. Owen; The Westminster Press, 1952. Used by 
permission. 


v 5 7 


Who revileth a poor man hurteth Christ whose 
noble mark he wears.—The Admonitions of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 
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In selecting topics and material for discussion in informal adult 
groups, be sure to look at all the periodicals for suggestions and helps. 
Adult Student, Aputt Teacuer, Learning for Life, and The Christian 
Home all contain materials suitable for discussion. 





What Would 
You Do? } 











In discussing these situations, be- 
gin with the situation, then define 
what the problem is and what is- 
sues are involved. The next step 
is to find the alternatives—what 
can the persons involved do about 
it. Finally discuss the various al- 
ternatives to see which will be the 
best. It is not necessary that every- 
body agree on the same one. 

Keep the discussions informal, 
with everyone free to express him- 
self. It is quite all right to disagree, 
but ideas and personalities should 
be respected at all times. 


1. Sunday Is a Busy Day! 


Probably the best way to get 
this situation before the group is 
to have someone read the story 
from Adult Student. Then ask, 
What is the situation? You will 
observe at least these points: Mrs. 
Admore does odd jobs about her 
place on Sunday. She does this 
openly. Her daughter, Jane, has 
been led by the pastor to think 
that this is wrong. Mrs. Wilbins, 
her neighbor, also thinks it is 
wrong. 

What is the problem? Talk it over 
with the group and try to arrive at 
a statement. Something like this 
may be the one you will accept: 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOUR NEIGH- 
BOR, AN ACTIVE CHURCH MEMBER, USED 
SUNDAY TO DO VARIOUS ODD JOBS 
ABOUT THE PLACE? 

What issues are involved? At 
least two or three issues seem to 
appear. Perhaps you will find 
others. (1) Should one do odd jobs 
on Sunday? (2) If one thinks she 
must do some of these things on 
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Sunday, should she do something 
that would be less obvious to the 
neighborhood than yard work? (3) 
Should one church member speak 
to another about conduct which she 
feels is not Christian? 

What can Mrs. Wilbins do? Only 
two alternatives seem to be pre- 
sented by the story in Adult Stu- 
dent. Mrs. Wilbins can speak to 
Mrs. Admore about her practice or 
she can ignore it. Are there others? 
You may be able to think of some 
others, although they may not be 
actions that you would want to take. 
For example, Mrs. Wilbins might 
speak to the pastor and ask him 
to talk to Mrs. Admore. She might 
encourage Jane to speak to her, al- 
though Jane has probably already 
done that. Could she suggest some 
activity for the church that would 
take Mrs. Admore’s time on Sun- 
day afternoon? Would Mrs. Wilbins 
herself be willing to give up her 
Sunday afternoons to similar ac- 
tivity? 

Discuss the implications of all the 
various courses of action, why they 
are good and what is not so good 
about them. 

Can Mrs. Wilbins speak to Mrs. 
Admore about this without offend- 
ing her or without losing her own 
temper? What shall she say, if she 
speaks to her? Will speaking to her 
do any good? 

Why shouldn’t Mrs. Admore do 
her yard work on Sunday if she 
wants to? She is not neglecting the 
church. Are Mrs. Wilbins’ ideas 
about keeping Sunday old-fash- 
ioned and outmoded because of a 
different culture of today? Do they 
reflect a legalistic attitude toward 
Christianity that is not an expres- 
sion of a true religious experience? 

Is there a valid principle of 
mental and physical hygiene that 
makes setting Sunday apart a good 
thing? Do neighbors have a right 
to be concerned over the conduct of 


others in the neighborhood? Can 
Christians exhort one another in 
love? 

These will be some of the ques- 
tions that may emerge. Take a vote 
near the end of the session to see 
how many would speak to Mrs. 
Admore and how many would not. 
Summarize the chief arguments. 


2. A Friday-Night Circus 


Perhaps the best way to get this 
situation before the class will be 
to have some of the class members 
act it out. Assign the parts of the 
members of the Savagard family; 
give the “players” a few minutes 
to study them. Do not ask them to 
read anything in Adult Student, 
but tell them to be the Savagard 
family deciding what they are go- 
ing to do on Friday night. 

Do not expect the role players 
to solve the problem. If they put 
themselves into their parts, the 
problem will become clear enough. 
Break off the role playing before 
it bogs down. 

It will probably not be neces- 
sary to restate the situation. You 
can probably move directly into the 
statement of the problem. Some- 
thing like this may emerge: How 
CAN A FAMILY DETERMINE WHICH 
ACTIVITIES THEY WILL SELECT WHEN 
THERE ARE A NUMBER OF DEMANDS ON 
A SINGLE NIGHT? 

List the activities on the board 
and discuss the merits of each. Is 
there any way in which the obliga- 
tions to each can be met without 
tying up the car and the parents? 
Let the class members decide which 
activity they would do at the ex- 
pense of the others and explain 
why. 

Perhaps a deeper problem will 
emerge. Should the church sched- 
ule a board meeting or the Legion 
a party on a night when there is a 
4-H district meeting, a school car- 
nival, and an open house at the 
high school? Should the schools 
schedule conflicting activities such 
as these? Could some of these con- 
flicts have been avoided? How? 

Suggest, if none of the members 
do, the idea of a community coun- 
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cil to help schedule events like 
these so that they will not conflict. 
Does your community need one? 
How could you go about setting 
one up? 

If this is a constantly recurring 
problem in your community, let the 
group make some suggestions about 
how to handle it. Make a list of 
organizations that are likely to 
make conflicting demands on the 
time of parents. Would these or- 
ganizations be willing to co-operate 
in some plan to schedule commu- 
nity events? Is there an organiza- 
tion in the community that overlaps 
all or most of them which might 
take up this question? If not, would 
they be willing to send representa- 
tives to a central planning com- 
mittee? Can your parent-teacher 
association or some other central 
organization get behind such a sug- 
gestion? Will the newspaper editors 
co-operate with publicity? Make 
plans to contact persons in the com- 
munity who might help with the 
problem. 

Summarize your discussion, with 
definite outline of any program of 
action you have agreed upon. 
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Classes interested in practical 
projects will find a number of good 
suggestions in articles in ADULT 
TEACHER for this month. 

“Doer of the Word,” by Corinne 
Hodges (page 2) is a tribute to 
Mrs. George P. Walker, teacher of 
the Philathea Class of the First 
Methodist Church, Forrest City, 
Arkansas. The article mentions a 
number of projects carried on by 
that class under Mrs. Walker’s 
leadership. 

“Messengers of Peace,” by Oscar 
M. Newby (page 12), tells how 
some interested people got up a 
carload of Heifers for Relief. Per- 
haps some of your members will be 
interested in earning a trip to 


Europe for themselves in this way. 
“Translating Doctrine Into Ac- 
tion,’ by Roy L. Smith (page 15), 
tells of a number of practical proj- 
ects that have been carried out by 
church-school classes. 

“A Great Teacher You Should 
Know” (Pestalozzi), by B. F. Jack- 
son, Jr. (page 8), will serve as a 
basis for discussing sound educa- 
tional principles. 

“Life Through Christ,” by Ken- 
drick Grobel (page 4), gives some 
definitions of theological terms as 
they are used by Paul in Romans. 
This will be of interest to groups 
using Adult Bible Course and 
others who want to discuss some- 
thing of the theology of Paul. 

“Memories of a Police State,” by 
Andrew Cecil (page 17), tells of 
some bitter experiences behind the 
iron curtain. 
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In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” series published on the 
third-cover page, Adult Student 
has “A Book to Discuss”: Citizens 
of the World, by Stringfellow Barr 
(Doubleday and Company, 1953; 
$3.00). Under the heading “Hard- 
hitting, Provocative, but Construc- 
tive,’ Lyndon B. Phifer outlines 
Mr. Barr’s proposals for an Inter- 
national Development Authority 
and suggests that this proposal be 
discussed. 

To tithe or not to tithe? That is 
a question that may be profitably 
discussed, using as a basis the lead- 
ing article in the July issue: 
“Keeping Books on Ourselves,” by 
Boyd M. and Cora Belle McKeown. 
The McKeowns give five reasons 
why they practice tithing, and none 
of these is legalistic. 

Another article with discussion 
possibilities is “No Walls or Bars,” 
by Kenyon J. Scudder. Mr. Scud- 
der is superintendent of the state 
prison at Chino, California— with 


no walls, bars locks, or armed 
guards. Prisoners are put upon 
their honor. What does the group 
think of this plan of dealing with 
first offenders? Would it be likely 
to succeed in your state as well as 
in California? 

In the “Talking It Over” sec- 
tion Virginia Stafford, of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
Adults, has suggestions on learn- 
ing new hymns. She includes a list 
of hymns recommended for groups 
that wish to learn something differ- 
ent. There is a section dealing with 
“Gospel Songs.” Her point with re- 
gard to this type of song might 
well be informally discussed. 
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This month marks the beginning 
of a three-month unit on “Christian 
Concern for World Order” in 
Learning for Life. 

This significant and timely unit 
was written by Walter W. Van 
Kirk, executive director of the De- 
partment of International Justice 
and Goodwill, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ. Helps for 
discussion leaders were prepared 
by Gregg Phifer of the Department 
of Speech, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

Several adult groups may want 
to discuss this course, because it 
deals with some of the most vital 
issues of our day—relations of the 
nations one to another and how the 
Christian witness can work for 
peace and order in our frightened, 
war-torn world. 

The titles of the sessions for this 
month are as follows: 

“From the Scourge of War” 

“Peace and Political Freedom” 

“Human Rights” 

“The Bold New Program” 

There are some suggested audio- 
visual materials and books to read. 














See How MODERN Language 
Makes The Meaning Clear! 





King James Version Revised Standard Version 
Psalms 119:147 
147 I rise before dawn and cry for 
help; 
I hope in thy words. 


Psalms 119:147 


147° prevented the dawning of 
the morning, and cried: 1 hoped 
in thy word, 


1] Cor. 10:24 
1] Cor. 10:24 


24 Let no one seck his own good, but 
the good of his neighbor. 


24 "Let no man seck his own, but 
every man another's wealth. 


Acts 10:34 

Acts 10:34 

34 And Peter opened his mouth and 
said: ““Pruly [I perceive that God 
shows no partiality... .” 


34° 9 Then Petter opened his 
mouth, and said, “Of a truth L 
percelve thicet Giod is no respecter 
Of persons : 








Now at last you can own a Bible in living language, 
so clear and powerful you will turn to it regularly . . . 
an authorized Bible, faithful to the earliest known 
manuscripts. Available in 3 editions. See below. 


TWO-VOLUME OLD TESTA- 
MENT. A perfect match for your 
large one-volume New ‘Testament. 
Like the New ‘Testament, all ref- 
erences are printed at bottom of 
each page for quick, easy use. Par- 
agraphing and punctuation follow 
modern, logical usage to conform 
with your normal reading habits, 
all poetry is printed in verse form, 
and pronunciation is given on all 
proper names offering you 
more enjoyable reading and a bet- 
ter understanding of the Scrip- 
inches. 


tures. Page size, 5x71 


Blue cloth binding. 
(TN) Set of two volumes, post- 
paid $5.00 


One-Volume New Testament to 


postpaid, $2.50 


match 


BUCKRAM EDITION. Printed 


on Bible paper, size 5%x8% 


CENUINE LEATHER EDITION. 
The same size and type as the 
inches, bound in the finest’ ma- Buckram edition. Bound in black 
roon buckram with a = Sturdite leather and stamped in genuine 
spine. Stamped in 23 karat gold. 23 karat gold. 
Clear, legible type for easier 
reading. (TN) postpaid, $6.00 
Quantity prices on Buckram demand there may be some delay 

edition in delivering this edition. You 
12 to 49 copies each, $5.40 
50 to 99 copies each, $5.10 
100 or more copies each, $4.80 (TN) 
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edged pages, ribbon place 


marker, Due to unprecedented 


may be assured that it will be 
shipped just as soon as possible. 
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